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UNDER THE MOST DISTINGUISHED PATRONAGE OF 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE CONSORT, 
THEIR ROYAL HIGHNESSES THE PRINCESSES AND PRINCES OF THE 
ROYA!, FAMILY, 
The Most Worshipful the Grand Master of Ireland, 
His Grace the DUKE of LEINSTER, 
And Several other Distinguished Freemasons ; 
His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, the 
EARL of EGLINTON and WINTON, 
The LORD BISHOP OF MANCHESTER, 
The Right Worshipful the MAYOR OF MANCHESTER, 
IVIE MACKIE, Esa. 
His Worship the Mayor of Salford, W. HARVEY, Esq. 
SIR FREDERICK GORE OUSELEY, Bart., Director of Music at the 
University of Oxford. : 
And many of the Nobility, Gentry, Clergy, and distinguished Families of the Empire. 


DR. MARK’S 
GREAT NATIONAL ENTERPRISE 


Organised in 1848, and develo at THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
BRIDGE STREET, MANCHESTER, éstablished by him expressly as a Great 
National Institution to facilitate the Encouragement and Promotion of NATIVE 
MUSICAL TALENT, and the GENERAL ADVANCEMENT OF MUSIC 
AMONG THE RISING GENERATION, upon his new and effective system, 
alsoasa NorMat Scwoor for the training of masters to conduct ConseRVATOIRES 
or Music to be established throughout the United Kingdom, for LittLe 
CuipreN, the whole comprising an entirely new scheme of NATIONAL 
EDUCATION, by blending music with general instruction, so that the study 
of music shall become a branch of education in the humblest of schools of this 
country. To illustrate and to rouse an interest in evory town and ae for these 
institutions, Dr. Mark travels with a number of his pupils occasionally through 
the country—giving lectures, and introducing his highly approved and pleasing 
Musical Entertainment, entitled DR. MARK AND HIS LITTLE MEN, who 
number upwards of Thirty Instrumentalists, and a most Efficient Chorus, the 
whole forming a most unique and complete Juvenile Orchestra, com posed of 
LITTLE ENGLISH, IRISH, SCOTCH AND WELCH BOYS, FROM FIVE TO 
SIXTEEN YEARS OF AGE, who play Operatic Selections, Solos, Marches, 
Quadrilles, Galops, &c,, and sing Songs and Choruses iu a most effective manner, 
and to whom Dr, Mark gives a gratuitous General and Musical Education. 
APPOINTMENTS OF MASTERS AND ARRANGEMENTS OF CLASSES IN 
THE ABOVE INSTITUTION. 
oo of the Royal College of Music ; Director, Composer, and 
Conductor; Lecturer to both Private and Public, Theoretical } Dr. Marx. 
and Practical Instrumental and Vocal Classes .. . .- 
Master of the General Educational Department: Mr. Powett 
ane Reading, Arithmetic, Grammar, Dictation, “and Two 
t corey Geography, Practical Geometry, and Buok- { 4 ..::tant Teachers. 
PRACTICAL ASSISTANT TEACHERS. 
Orgau and Orchestral Class walt ecu sh? Gf Be Ree 
. y { Herr Simers, 
Pianoforte ., oe Pe «e -*UMr. ELDER. 
hioli Mons GLER. 
Violin .. “ ae * <e ‘ - 2M. Bran. 
; fe Mons, VIEUXTEMPS. 
Vicloneello, Double Bass, and Viola “ { Mr. T. Donovan, 
Flute, Piccolo, Oboe, and Clarionet . Mr, Morcay. 
Cornet and other Brass Instruments .. Mr. H. Russett. 
Concertina (German and English) a Mr. Evper. 
Vocal Classes .. MM MR eh; ke + we LO a - 
Dr. Mark has also made provision for the Orphans of the Musical Profession 
possessing musical talent, who will find the above institution a happy home, and 
of alls . =a effective general and musical education, board, and clothing, free 
e. 
little Boys, from five to nine years of age, apprenticed for three, five, or seven 
to paying a moderate entrance fee to cover the expenses of instrument and 


For P Twelve appointments ready for Masters. 

Mauch rien te apply direct to the Royal College of Music, Bridge-strect, 
r. Mark is also open to Engagements with his Little Mon. 

b Dr MARK bogs to invite the Parents and Friends, and all those interested in 

e-tabl “+ Linke and in the Education of the Youths of this country, to visit his 

ment. Visiting hours:—From Nine to Eleven, a.m., and Two and 


THE BRADFORD TRIENNIAL MUSICAL 


In aid of the Funds of tl BRADFORD iN] TR 
n aid of the Funds of the FIRMARY AND DISPENSARY, 
will be held in St. George’s Hall, on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, 
the 23rd, 24th, 25th, and 26th August, under the especial patronage of Her Most 
Gracious Majesty the Queen, H.R.H. the Prince rae H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales, &c., &c., &e. 
PRINCIPAL VOCALISTS: 

Soprani—Madame Clara Novello, Madame Lemmens Sherrington, Mrs. Sun- 
derland, and Madlle, Titiens. 

ConTRALTI—Miss Palmer, Miss Freeman, and Madame Nantier Didi¢ée. 

TenorI—Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Wilbye Cooper, and Signor Giuglini. 

Bassi—Signor Belletti, Mr. Santley. and Signor Badiali. 

SoLo Pianororte—Miss Arabella Goddard. 

The band will comprise the whole of the members of the Royal Italian Opera 
Orchestra, Covent Garden, London. 

The chorus will consist of the members of the Bradford Festival Choral Society, 
with additional soprani and alti from neighbouring towns, forming altogether an 
ORCHESTRA OF ABOVE 300 PERFORMERS. 

Organist eo oe -. Mr. BROWNSMITH. 
Chorus Master ee -» Mr. W. JACKSON. 


CONDUCTOR .. Mr. COSTA 


Tuesday Evening, August 23rd, 
Handel's Oratorio, 
CREATION. 
Wednesday Morning, August 24th, 
Handel’s Grand 
DETTINGEN TE DEUM, 


and a selection from the Oratorio, 
JUDAS MACCABEUS. 
Thursday Morning, Angust 25th, 
Mendelssohu’s Oratorio, 
8ST, PAUL. 
Friday Morning, August 26th, 
Handel’s Oratorio, 
MESSIAH, 


THREE GRAND MISCELLANEOUS CONCERTS 


will be given on the Evenings of Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, at which 
Miss Arabella Goddard will perform the Choral Fantasia of Beethoven, and a 
Grand Concerto, accompanied by the Full Band, &c., dc. 
The Instrumental Selections will comprise Grand Symphonies, Overtures, &c., 
&c. Also Vocal Selections from Operas, Madrigals, Part-songs, &., &c., and 
Jackson’s Cantata, THE YEAR, (first time of Performance). 


PRICES OF ADMISSION. 
Securep Seats (Numbered). For each Performance, 


Stalls .. ee ee es ee ee eo 
Area(lst division) .. ee es ee 
Area (2nd division)... ee oa ee 
West Gallery oe ri eee aa ee a oe 
RESERVED SERIAL TICKETS: Transferable. 
Admitting the Holders to all the Seven Performances. 
Stalls .. es ee ee oe oe oe e eo 
Area (Ist division) .. ee ee ee ee o ee 
Area (2nd division). . ee ee ee oe oe P 
West Gallery oe ee ee se es ee ¥: 
UNSECURED SEATS: For each Performance. 
North and South Galleries se as ee o ee 
* Or a Serial Ticket, Transferable, admitting the Holder to all 
the Seven performances... eo on 
Special Trains will be announced in due course. : 
¥orms of Applicition for Tickets, Programmes, and Full Particulars may be 
obtained of the Secretaries, Mr. Charles Ollivier or Mr. Charles Woodcock, St. 


George's Hall, Bradford. 
HENRY BROWN, Mayor, 
Chairman of the General Committee ; 


SAMUEL SMITH, 





Four, p.m. Sundays excepted, 
33 


Chairman of the Executive Committee. 
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DLLE. TITIENS, Malle. Guarducci, Signors Giuglini, 
Badiali, Vialetti, &c,, &c. Mr. E. T, Smith respectfully informs the 
nobility, gentry, aud the public that the above artistes will commence their first 
Operatic and Concert Tour early in August, in England, Ireland, and Scotland. 
Applications to be addressed to Drury Lane Theatre, London. 





. 


R. AND MRS, GERMAN REED.—Royat Ga.iery 

or ILLUSTRATION, 14, Regent-street. The New Series of Illustrations, ‘Our 
Home Circuit” and ‘Seaside Studies,” every evening (except Saturday) at eight, 
Saturday afternoon at three. Admission ls., 2s., and 3s. Stalls secured, without 
extra charge, at the Gallery; and at Cramer, Beale, and Co.’s, 201, Regent-street, 


F amiaaadal SMITH’S CHINA IS CLOSED. 








ERDI’'S OPERA OF MACBETH.—The whole of the 
First and Fourth Acts of this Opera, ngw produced for the first time in 
this country (the remaining Two being in course of Rehearsal), is sung nightly 
at the Canterbury Hall Concerts. 
The DELEPIERRE FAMILY of infant violinists appear twice every evening. 


ANTED, A FEW AMATEURS, ito assist in the 
Choir at St. George the Martyr, Queen-square, Bloomsbury, in Plain 
Psalmody and Chanting. Practice on Friday Evenings, at a quarter before 8 
o’clock, when the Organist will receive volunteers, Mr. E. Barnes, 43, Argyle- 
square. 


Was TED, some good HARMONIUM FINISHERS. 
Apply to Boosey and Sons, 24, Holles-strect, Oxford-street. 











ADAME R. SIDNEY PRATTEN begs to announce 

that her new GUITAR SCHOOL is now ready for circulation, which may 

be had of her at her residence, 24, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, W.; or the 
publishers, Boosey aud Sons, 28, Holles-strect. 


OPULAR MUSIC OF THE OLDEN TIME— 
A Collection of Ancient Songs, Ballads, and Dance Tunes, Roteeting the 
National Music of England; with Remarks and Anecdote. Preceded by Intro- 
ductions to the various Reigns, and a short account of the Minstrels, by W. 
Chappell, F.S.A. The Airs harmonised by G. A. Macfarren. In two vols., imp. 
8vo., £2 8s.—“‘ These delightful volumes are a perfect treasure to every person who 
loves an English tune or an English song, as well as to all who take an interest in 
tracing an important department of popular literature, or the changes of national 
tastes and customs. The main body of the book consists of a mass of crudition, 
no less copious than well digested.”—-Quarterly Review, July, 1859. 
Cramer, Beale & Chappell, 201, Regent-street. 


HE NEW OPERAS.—MEYERBEER’S DINORAH, 


arranged for pianoforte by Nordmann, in three books, 5s. each. Duets, 6s. 
each. Verdi's VEPRES SICILIENNES, arranged for pianoforte by Nordmann, 
in three books, 5s. each. Duets 6s. each. Also arrangements of both Operas by 
Ascher, Kuhe, Talexy, Richards, Oury, Laurent, and Nordmanu. The songs in 
Italian and English. Sole publishers, Boosey and Sons, Holles-street. 











8S. PRATTEN’S NEW PERFECTED FLUTE.— 


@ Mr. Pratten has much gratification in announcing that, after much labour 
find study, he has succeeded in producing a flute whicl entirely realises his idea 
of a “Perfect Flute.” The holes throughout the instrument, which are all the 
same size and very large, are closed by means of keys, thus avoiding the extension 
of the fingers. By this means an immense amount of tone, and perfect equality, 
is obtainable; and the performer can produce the most rapid and pianissimo 
passages without endangering the intonation, and with the same facility as upon 
the small-holed flute. 2. The fingering is the same as the old flute, ai the same 
time the top octave possesses advantages which facilitate the execution of passages 
hitherto considered almost insurmountable. 

Mr. Pratten can be seen daily at bis residence, 24, Holles-street, from 11 to 12 
o’clock, when he will be happy to explain the improvement in this superb 
instrument, 

Sole Manufacturers—Boosey and Sons, Holles-street. 





HYDRAULIC ORGAN & HARMONIUM 
BLOWER, &c, 
JOY’S PATENTS, 1856 & 1859, 


¥y~ be applied to blow the 


bellows of Organs and Harmoniums 
wherever water at a pressure can be obtained. 
For price and particulars of Organ Blower 
apply to CARRETT, MARSHALL, and CO., 
Sun Foundry, Leeds, sole authorised makers 
and agents, or to DAVID JOY, Patentce, 
Leeds. 
Ditto of Harmonium Blower, apply to 
BOOSEY and SONS, Holles-street, London, 
sole agents, 


Organ Builders supplied on liberal terms. 





Just Published, 
BLUETIES CLASSIQUES, selected from the works of 
the GREAT PIANOFORTE COMPOSERS. No. 1 (Dussek), “Il pastore 
alpigiano,” air varié, 3s, No, 2 (Steibelt), ‘‘Papageno” (Zayberflite), air varié 
2s. 6d. No, 8 (Steibelt), ‘‘Monostatos” (Zauberfléte), air varié, 8s. (To be con- 
tinued), Dedicated by the publishers to Miss ArabellaGoddard. London: Duncan 
Davison, 244, Regent-street. 

**Bluettes Classiques will be welcomed as among the best and most useful of 
those ‘revivals’ which the barrenness of the present time has rendered both 
necessary and acceptable.”—‘'The three numbers before us are comparatively easy 
teaching pieces.” —Musical World. 


“(\H, TAKE ME TO THY HEART AGAIN,” Balfe’s 


New Song, sung with great success by Madame Bassano at her concert in 
St. James’s Hall, is published, price 2s., by Duncan Davison, 244, Regent-street, 
where ‘I’m not in love, remember,” composed by Balfe, is also published, price 
2s, 6d. 


EW SONG BY GOTTLIEB CRUWELL.— “One 


night as I did wander,” for voice, piano, flute, and violoncello, (or horn or 
violin instead of violoncello). Poetry by Burns; Music by G. A. Cruwell, De- 
dicated by permission to Miss Julia Ward, Price 4s. (Horn or violin part, éd, 
each, Published by Duncan Davison, 244, Regent-street, London. 


EYERBEER’S ROYAL WEDDING MARCH.— 
Composed in honour of the marriage of the Princess Royal with Princo 
Frederick William of Prussia, and which was played with such success at th, 
Crystal Palace, by four military bands, is published for the pianoforte, price §s., 
by Duncan Davison, 244, Regent-street., 














JUST PUBLISHED. 
SIMS REEVES’S NEW SONG, 
“WERT THOU MINE,” 


Sung at Miss Palmer’s, Mrs. Gardner's, and Miss Messent’s Concerts, 
COMPOSED BY 


FRANK MORI, 
Price 2s, 6d. 
POETRY BY CHARLES MAOKAY. 


“Wert thou mine, wert thou mine, 
I would live in summer shine, 
I would carol like the lark 
When he soars above the dark, 
I would heed nor grief nor care, 
But be good as thou art fair. 
Oh thou lovely, thou benign, 
Wert thou mine, wert thou mine, 


‘*Wert thou mine, wert thou mine, 
In that little heart of thine 
I would dwell for evermore 
Snugly nestled at the core, * 
I would fill it day and night 
With all beauty, all delight. 
Oh thou lovely, thou benign, 
Wert thou mine, wert thou mine.” 


LONDON; 
DUNCAN DAVISON, 244, REGENT STREET, 


Tn the Press, 


HOWARD GLOVER’S 
NEW CANTATA, 


COMALA, 


From the Poems of Ossian, 
As performed at the New Philharmonic Concerts, will shortly be published by 
DUNCAN DAVISON, 244, REGENT-STREET, 


“ QWIFTER FAR THAN SUMMER'S FLIGHT,” by 


J. W. Davison, sung by Miss Palmer with great success at the Monday 
Popular Concerts, St, James’s Yall, This forms one of the set of Six Songs, 
entitled ‘ Vocal Illustrations of Shelley.” Price 2s, Also now ready, ‘‘ Beatrice’s 
Song” (from the Cenei), and ‘Rough wind that moanest loud,” (for a bass voice) 
from the same set. Cramer and Co., Regent-street. 


i L*® DLEY & DRAGONETTI.”—No. 1. Celebrities 
of the Philharmonic Orchestra. Arcangelo Corelli's admired “Giga 
Allegro,” transcribed for piano by R. Andrews. 


ITANOFORTES.—DEWRANCE’S COMPENSATING 
PIANO may now be seen at the depdt, 176, Great Dover-strect, Borough, 
and at G. G. Eavestaft’s, 60, Great Russell-strect, Bloo . By the application 
of this principle a heavier string cau be used, the result of which is, that the full 
power of a grand is obtained from a cottage instrument, at the same time the 
wires and the frame on which they are strung expand and contract with change 
of temperature equally and together, so that the necessity for frequent tuning, as 
in the ordinary instrument, is entirely obviated. For fulness and roundness of 
tone, with extraordinary powers of modulation, these instruments are quite un- 
equalled, at the same time the price is no higher than that of an ordinary piano. 











Price 2s, 
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REVIEWS. 





Iv his ¢mpromptu, dedicated to Mr. W, H. Holmes, and 
entitled “ Zhe Chimes of the New Palace at Westminster” 
(Cocks and Co.), Mr. W. Vincent Wallace has presented the 
dilettante pianist with a very attractive and charming baga- 
telle—a genuine jew-desprit. Judging from the first page 
(where, after the fourth quarter— 


—has been laid down, or pealed, on paper, the hour bell— 























strikes “eleven,” in octaves), Mr. Wallace seems of a mind 
that his impromptu should be improvised either one hour 
before noon, or one hour before midnight. Those who, with 
Falstaff, “have heard the chimes at midnight,” will prefer 
the latter hour; those who belong to the confraternity of 
Chirk will incline to the former. Such chiming, however, 
as the composer of “ Alas! those chimes” has contrived in 
this instance, must, we think, be grateful at all hours. No 
matter what o'clock, they can hardly fail to chime in well. 
“This heart of mine”—composed by A. Reichardt 
(Chappell and Co.), is a simple and by no means ineffective 
setting of Heine’s Lied, “Das Arme Herz,” which every 
reader of German poetry will recognise by the first 
stanza :— 
“Und wiisten’s die Blumen, die Kleinen, 

Wie tief verwundet mein Herz, 

Sie wiirden mit mir weinen, 

Zu heilen meinen Schmerz,” 


“When wilt thow be my bride ?”—ballad, words by C. E. 
Spagnoletti, Esq., music by Wilhelm Ganz (Chappell and 
Co.). This is a song of decided merit, as far as the mere 
writing is concerned, but so bristling with Spohrisms that it 
cannot with equal truth be called a song of decided originality. 
Nevertheless, it has been composed expressly for Mr. Sims 
Reeves, whose glorious “ A flat” is more than once invited, 
and who, by transposing the song a semitone, can with not 
less effect exhibit his just as glorious “A natural.” 

“Thank God for Peace”—Song, words by J, Richards, 
music by A. H. Stevens (Cramer, Beale, and Co.)—is remark- 
able for a very long preparatory symphony introducing bells, 
and for the introduction of bells in the accompaniment to a 
somewhat ordinary melody. The poet is as historically in- 
correct as he is peacefully given. His first line— 


“Thank God for peace! all England cried—” 


if intended as an allusion to the Italian expedition re- 
cently Villafranca’d (burked), is so manifestly untrue that it 
would be useless to proceed any further. 

“Sleep, my Leila ! do not fear ”—by William Seymour Smith 
(Addison, Hollier, and Lucas); Tho’ thouartfar/—song, words 
wf Henry J, C, Andrews, music by W. 8. Smith (George 
Peachey); “Let me wander where I will”—song, words by 
Barry Cornwall, music by W. S, Smith (Charles Haselden). 
Mr, William Seymour Smith is manifestly clever, but his 
muse 18 as manifestly monotonous, The best of the three 
songs before us is “Tho’ thou art far,” which, while still 
vague, has a melody on the whole more rhythmical, less 
prolix, and somewhat better defined than its companions. 
In the accompaniment, however (otherwise written with 


great care), we stumble here and there on objectionable 
points—as for example :— 
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“ Casabianca”—words by Mrs, Hemans, music by William 
West, of Hackney (Jack Shepherd)—is another very ac- 
ceptable contribution from the pen of a gentleman whose 
vein of melody has already met with recognition in our 
paragraphs, The theme of this song is best explained by 
the following excerpt, which William West, of Hackney, has 
laid hold of, with the permission (and which we take leave to 
reproduce without the permission) of Messrs, Blackwood 
and Sons :— 

“ Casabianca, a boy about thirteen years old, son to the Admiral of 
the Orient, remained at his post in the battle of the Nile, after the ship 
had taken fire, and all the guns had been abandoned, He perished in 
the explosion of the vessel, when the flames had reached the 
powder,” 

In the music there is no attempt at symbolising boy or 
battle, ship or stream, post or fire, gun or admiral ; but a 
plain, honest English ditty is furnished, engaging in itself, 
irrespective of words, and creditable to the taste and inven- 
tion of William West, of Hackney, who, albeit of Hackney, 
is evidently not given to hacknied phrases and periods, 

“The Evening Chime”—ballad, written, composed, and 
dedicated by William H. Eayres (Augener and Co.)—for a 
song about chimes (we have a glut of chimes in this batch of 
review offerings) is not amiss. Nevertheless, Mr. Eayres 
might be asked where were his ears when he wrote down the 
following :— 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


; TUNER v. HEWITT, ‘ 

Sir,—In reply to my remarks respecting the ratio of the 
minor 3rd, I perceive that Mr. D. C. Hewitt has addressed you 
at some length. The latter portion of his letter, forming about 
two-thirds of the whole, and in which ‘he unwittingly calls 
himself unpleasant names, might with advantage to his own 
—. and without loss to your readers, have been omitted, 
it having not the remotest connection with the point in question. 
In the first part, notwithstanding his solicitude that the truth, 
in regard to this ratio, “should be established beyond the 
ossibility of dispute,” he takes shelter behind such flimsy 
Leusiens as the definition of a term, and pretended ignorance of 
the connection between cause and effect, to avoid any real 
explanation of the difficulty into which the consideration of my 
simple statement must inevitably lead him, If what I said may 
be allowed to be put in another form, it might be expressed 
thus :—Assuming the vibrations of the two sounds forming the 





minor 3rd to be in the ratio of 19 to 16, no other sounds, distinct 
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from these, can be added, which shall be in tune with both. By 
“in tune” is meant, a complete absence, or subsidence of those 
undulations, technically called “beats,” which invariably aceom- 
pany any musical sounds when not in tune. He says, “that if 
©, E flat, G, be tuned to please the ear, as the minor common 
chord to ©, the ratio of the vibrations will be 16, 19, 24.” Now 
in this chord the interval E flat, G, which I presume must be 
called a major 3rd, G is to E flat in the ratio of 24 to 19, instead 
of 5 to 4, the difference being nearly the 11th part of a tone too 
sharp ; if (the minor 3rd remaining) the major 3rd be made in 
tune, then the 5th is the same amount of difference too flat, so 
that we cannot possibly have all the intervals in tune if the 
ratio of the minor 3rd is assumed to be 19 to 16, in other words, 
the three sounds will not form a perfect concord. Yet, I must 
here repeat my former assertion, the chord C, E flat, G, can be 
practically tuned, having a7 the intervals in tune, any slight 
difference being inappreciable, absolute perfection being, in this 
as ineverything else, unattainable; such being the case the ratio 
of the minor 3rd must satay ey be 6 to 5. He, however, 
acknowledged that the minor 3rd, C, E flat, in the major chord 
of A flat, has this ratio, therefore the equivalent minor third, E, G 
in the major chord of C, has the same ratio. Now, the difference 
between a major chord and minor chord is just this, that in the 
major chord the minor 3rd is adjacent to, and below, the 5th; in 
the minor chord, it is adjacent to, and above the key note. 
Moreover, it is capable of strict demonstration, that the interval 
of the miuor 3rd is in every case of the same ratio. He next 
refers to the equal temperament scale for a corroboration of his 
ratio. In this scale the E flat is tothe C in the ratio of 19.0273 
to 16, so that this E flat is a little sharper in pitch than his, but 
most unfortunately for his illustration, the minor 3rd in the 
equal temperament scale is very flat, and requires raising in 
pitch considerably before the beats subside, which is the only 
test of an interval being in tune. 

I am well aware that in the theory of harmonics, taking C as 
the base, the vibrations of D and E, in the 4th octave 
above the base, would be in the respective ratios of 18 and 20 
to 1, if referred to the base, and 18 and 20 to 16 in reference to 
the 4th octave, E flat thus lying between 18 and 20; but to 
assume, on this account, that E flat must of necessity be 19, is 
as presumptuous as it is absurd, there being an infinite number 
of ratios, each being referable to the base, lying between these 
two. Indeed the ratio of 19 to 16 may be considered as only 
the first approximate ratio to the true ratio of 6 to 5, which 
also lies between the same two. And as we can find still 
nearer ratios in each octave as we ascend, we can thus, theoreti- 
cally speaking, approach as near as we please to the true ratio, 
in a series of convergent ratios, each of which shall be referable 
to the original base. I select the three*following 

307 1229 19661 


256 1024 16384 
The denominators of these being respectively the 8th, 10th, and 
14th power of 2, represent the same number of octaves above 
the base. The numerators being prime numbers, of course give 
“original sensations,” any of which sensations may be the minor 
3rd, and as they respectively give this interval as compared 
with the true ratio of 6 to 5, about 177th of a tone flat, 709th 
of a tone sharp, and 11,149th of a tone sharp, the imperfection 
being in every case much less than 11th of a tone, they would, of 
course, “please the ear.” The respective ratios of the notes of 
the minor chord of C would thus be 
E flat G 
256, 307, 384. 


1024, 1229, 536. 
16384, 19661, 24576. 
The whole of these being apparently agreeable with Mr. D. C. 
Hewitt’s theory, any one of them may be substituted for his 
ratio with great advantage, and are quite at his service. 
I remain, Sir, yours truly, 
TUNER. 








— 


W. CHAPPELL, YOU’RE WANTED, 


Sir,—I am not about to trouble you with “ratio and vibration” 
speculations, nor any other dry chips of musical floundering philo- 
sophers, but concerning the soul of music. Will you have the kindness 
to inform me, if you can obtain the information, of the name and 
origin of an old melody, of which the period subjoined is a portion 
It belongs to the much despised tunes of country ballads, but, never. 
theless, is to all whose whole being is fraught with sensitive love for 
music, a beautiful melody. Ihave heard such melodies treated with 
contempt by lovers of fashionable twaddle, merely because they have 
heard them spoiled by shouting and nasal-ing, and wedded often to 
immoral or puerile words, as if the melody and the words were in. 
separable! Let, however (as I hope Mr, Chappell has proved,) such 
lovely tunes be given with good words, and properly performed and 
their worth is seen directly. é 

It would be well if there were more people than there are able to 
distinguish and appreciate a lovely melody, no matter to what words it 
may be sung, and however bad it may be executed. 

This is the portion of the melody :— 


Andaite. 





I am, Sir, yours respectfully, 
BEETHOVENIAN. 
P.S.—I would not encroach on your time, but I am not in a position 
to seek the information myself, 
August 2nd, 1859. 





SERVICES. 
S1r,—Can any of your readers inform me where I can procure (in 
a separate form) Patrick’s Service (published in Arnold’s collection), 
or Sir John Rogers’s, or Aldrich in A, or Child in F, or Handel’s 
“O come let us sing unto the Lord.—Yours respectfully, N. R. 


[Our columns are open.—Ep, Jf. W.] 


ANONYMOUS CORRESPONDENCE. 


Sir,—I very much admire the following paragraph in a recent 
number of your journal :— 


“ Writers of anonymous letters, reflecting upon any one connected 
with this journal, and whether addressed to the editor, at the office, or to 
anyone supposed to bein authority, or otherwise in any way connected 
with this journal, are informed that their communications are in- 
variably placed in the hands of a solicitor, for the purpose of tracing 
them to the sources whence they emanate. These persons must 
believe proprietors, editors, and managers of respectable papers to be 
as vile as themselves, if they imagine that such cowardly slander can 
elicit any'other feeling than one of profound contempt. He who has a 
real grievance, or entertains an honest opinion, need not be afraid or 
ashamed to reveal his name. He who assails the integrity of another 
anonymously is no better than a moral assassin.” 


While professing great admiration for the above, I must also 
express great surprise that entertaining such views you should, 
in February and March of last year, have suffered an anonymous 
attack to be made upon me in your journal with reference to 
my degree. The matter must be fresh in the recollection of 
your readers, and I will not trouble myself or them with a 
repetition of the circumstances, excepting to quote the following 
letter to show how virulent was the attack upon me:— 


“ To the Editor of ‘ The Musical World,’ 

“Sir,—When a correspondent has the meanness to attack another 
anonymously, and is further guilty of most mean and ungentlemanly 
conduct by anonymously accusing that person of wilfully lying, you 
must allow me to say, that I think it is high time that you should have 
too much regard for the respectability of your journal to allow such a 
production as the last letter of your correspondent ‘OBOE’ to appear 
therein. 

“T am sure your readers do not care whether I am Dr. Fowle or 
Mr. Fowle, and I am fully convinced that henceforth they would far 
rather that your columns were filled with more valuable matter than in 
discussing in a most ungentlemanly manner the merits or demerits of, 

“ Sir, your most obedient servant, 
“Tomas Lioxyp Fowxg, Mus. Doe. 
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Your remark at the end of this letter was, ‘“‘ We quite agree 
with Dr. Fowle, and beg to close the controversy.” Who the 
“moral assassin” (as you justly term such a one who assails the 
integrity of another anonymously) was, I know not and I care 
less. The above letter will show that the attack was of a 
yirulent description, and that after having permitted such 
anonymous attack in the columns of your journal, you finally 
“quite agree with Dr. Fowle, and beg to close the controversy.” 

Vor several years past I have at different times and in dit. 
ferent journals been subject to these anonymous attacks, When 
my veracity has been called into question I have, as a matter of 
course, answered such attacks, but neverfin one instance have I 
ever done so anonymously. I should as soon think of stabbing 
aman in the dark, and then I should be not a “moral,” but an 
immoral “ assassin.” Such “moral assassins” as you call them, 
I hold in the most profound contempt, and I care not one 
farthing for their attacks,—but I do care that the editor of any 
journal with the smallest pretensions to respectability should 
ever deign to admit an anonymous attack upon another into his 
columns, and I would sincerely hope that for the future you will 
act consistently with the admirable professions you have made 
on this subject in a recent number of your journal, and that you 
will carry out the same not in words only, but in deed and in 
truth. I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Tuomas Luoyp Fow.r, Mus, Doc, M.A. 

July 12th, 1859. 


THE “MOZART” OF OULIBISCHEFF AND THE 
“MOZART” OF JAHN. 
A PARALLEL, 
Concluded from page 491. 


After what has been ;said, we feel sure that Jahn will not 
introduce anything capricious, anything emanating merely from 
his own fancy into the works of Mozart, and that every one of 
his decisions will be distinguished by that objective preciseness 
and clearness peculiar to the quiet, although affectionate, inves- 
tigation and appreciation of calm reason, The pure, unselfish 
love for the Beautiful, a love which shines forth from every line, 
and which never suffers from the deepest research into technical 
elements, into the process of conception and creation, and into 
the connection between life and art, lends Jahn’s work the 
stamp of infallibility, and in those passages where his enthusiasm 
breaks loose, the warm expression of overpowering feeling and 
of the free homage of ripe judgment is doubly powerful, because 
we know that it sprang not from original sympathy, but from 
the deepest, the most penetrating investigation, appreciation, 
and appropriation. 

While the enthusiastic admirer of Mozart’s art meets, as a 
rule, in Oulibischeff’s descriptions and opinions his own love and 
enthusiasm, that which he has felt and acknowledged by the 
force of his own sympathy—only more brightly illuminated and 
raised from the depths where they lay concealed—he finds, in 
every page of Jahn’s book, new elucidations, and surprising 
hints pointing to beauties and delicacies, based on the peculiarity 
of the musical art, and accessible only to an investigator, who is 
a perfect master of every technical secret, and penetrates deeply 
into all the details, analysing and comparing them with affec- 
tionate patience, Oulibischeff will fascinate the enthusiastic 
admirer of Mozart by many a glance, before which some one or 
other of the rich wonders of Mozart’s art, rising brilliantly, un- 
folds itself in its full significance and in all its indescribable 
beauties: but such rapture will always resemble that which 
thrills through us when we meet with, in some congenial mind, 
the clear expression of ideas and sensations which we ourselves 
have only indistinctly felt, and the reader will joyfully exclaim : 
That is spoken exactly after my own heart; I now perceive in 
the full light of consciousness what I have long felt, but only 
obscurely. But still more frequently will he come across opi- 
nions at which he will rejoice, as at the meeting with some 
congenial spirit, with equal appreciation, through love and enthu- 
siasm. Jahn, on the other hand, will always be a guide, who— 
When, intoxicated by Mozart’s music as a whole, we abandon 





ourselves unconsciously to the rapturous impression it produces 
—directs our attention to numberless important details, to signi- 
ficant living figures in the picture, to the peculiar lights and 
shadows, to the charm of the musical arabesques, as well as to 
many hidden witty allusions and delicate turns, thus causing, as 
it were, Mozart’s works to spring afresh into existence before 
us, and then bringing them and-their most hidden musical 
qualities, as well as their close spiritual connection, as near to 
our powers of appreciation as they previously were to our mental 
vision and our feelings. 

_ From what has been said, the reader will perceive that Ouli- 
bischeff’s work will always be a favourite book with all 
Mozartians, properly so called, that is to say, with those 
admirers of the great master, who sympathise with the 
peculiar nature of his works, and with their inmost soul ; who 
see in his compositions the ideal of musical treatment, and who 
perceive the glorification of spiritual existence, such as it 
— in his productions, but cannot distinguish it anywhere 
else. 

Jahn’s book, however, will prove an acceptable gift to all 
connoisseurs and lovers of music—including even the warmest 
of Mozart’s admirers—whenever they desire to arrive at a 
quiet, deeply-penetrating, certain idea and explanation of his 
rich life and richer art ; Jahn’s opinion of Mozart will always 
satisfy them ; and, while his ripe respect for the sublime master 
will agreeably touch them, and confirm them in the true apprecia- 
tion of him, his book will always maintain the sacred inspiration 
of a pyschiologico-historical sketch of character. 


HANDEL'S JUDAS MACCABAUS. 

On the 16th May, at Carlsruhe, a performance of the oratorio 
of Judas Maccabeus, according to the English original score, 
and Lindpaintner’s instrumentation (manuscript), arranged by 
H. Giehne, was got up by the Ciicilien-Verein, in commemora- 
tion of the hundredth anniversary of Handel’s death (14th 
April). The Nos. 10, 11, 14, 17, the airs to Nos. 25, 28, 31, 32, 
and the duet No. 29, are omitted: At the end of the book there 
is, also, “ An Explanation of the Work,” by H. Giehne. This, 
we are informed, is extracted from a larger work published by 
the same author on this oratorio in 1837. The title “ Explana- 
tion,” is somewhat too comprehensive ; but the few pages in it 
contain many interesting notices, the historical ones being, we 
presume, founded on Chrysander. We select the following :— 

“ Handel frequently borrowed motives from previous works, and 
treated them in another shape, so that, for instance, toying love-songs 
were transformed into themes for serious strains.. It was owing to 
this that the melodies of many of Handel’s Italian madrigals, having 
been shifted to the choruses and airs of the Messiah, Alexander’s 
Feast, &c., achieved an immortality which would not otherwise have 
fallen to their share. Thus the motive of the duet No. 2 in Judas 
Maccabeus sprang from a similar composition written for the Electress 
Caroline, of Hanover (1711), while, similarly, No. 28 is merely a 
lengthened version of an air contained in the opera of Agrippina 
(1709). In the same way, Handel often took English national airs 
and worked them out independently in his creations, so as to find a 
response in the breasts of his grateful audience. It is not, therefore, 
impossible, that some English national ‘air is the foundation of the 
beautiful reception chorus in Part III. (No. 33), where the innocent 
voices of the youths charm us in conjunction with those of their 
grown-up companions; at any rate, this simple, popular kind of theme 
speedily became a favourite song with the English people. 

“ Judas Maccabexs was composed by Handel in his 62nd year, at 
the instigation of Frederick, Prince of Wales, father of George IIL., to 
celebrate the victory obtained by the former’s brother, William, Duke 
of Cumberland, over the unfortunate Charles Stuart, at the battle of 
Culloden (16th April, 1746). Handel began the work on the 9th 
July, 1746, and finished it, within a month, August 11th, 1746. 

“It is very evident, from its freshness, the inspiriting breath of 
which, as if first bursting forth, is wafted to us out of this work, that 
Handel must have been penetrated with enthusiasm for the lofty sub- 
ject of the text, and that the ideas expressed in the latter concerning 
religion and freedom powerfully affected his inmost soul; he himself 
considered Judas Maccabeus as his best oratorio, after the Messiah, 
Saul, and Samson, and was fond of frequently producing it. 

“From the fact that the various editions of the words, as well as the 
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various pianoforte editions of the music published, in the course of 
time in England, differed greatly from each other, it is very evident 
that many new pieces of this oratorio were composed by Handel for 
later performances, as well as that many were cut or left out altogether, 
just as considerations for the singers, &c., rendered such a course ne- 
cessary. This remark applies especially to the numbers 9-11, 14, 18, 
27, 28, 33, 34, 88, and 39. It is even said that No. 18 was not com- 
posed by Handel until 1759, after he had long been blind, and shortly 
before his death. One thing is certain, namely, that the original 
manuscript now extant of Judas Maccabeus contains far less than what 
the present editions give us. The chorus figuring in our edition as 
No. 81 is not by Handel, but taken by a later, unknown and over- 
oflicious hand from the air belonging to the same number, that is to 
say, arranged from the latter for four voices. ‘Lhe first performance of 
the work took place on the 1st April, 1747, in Covent Garden Theatre, 
London. 

“In Germany, the Maccabeus was first introduced by the inde- 
fatigable Hiller, 1786, almost simultaneously with the Messiah and 
Alexander’s Feast. While, however, the last soon boasted of making 
its way everwhere, the two former were long treated in a step-mo- 
therly fashion by the German nation. In the case of the Messiah, the 
magnificent ‘ Hallelujah’ alone had to do duty for the colossal whole, 
during a long period. With {regard to the Maccabeus, however, not 
taking into account a few performances in Berlin (1786, by Hiller), 
Leipsic (1787, by the same), Vienna (1806, by Mosel), Bremen (1819, 
by Riem), Wiemar (1820), Frankfort, Hamburg, and Riga (1823), &c., 
the musical chronicles tells us nothing; it was not until German 
musical festivals began to flourish, that the dawn of a more propitious 
future for Handel’s oratorios was destined to break. 

“ After Hiller, Mosel, Tirk in Halle, and Clasing in Hamburgh, had 
tried their hands and partially failed, Lindpainter, in Stuttgart, very 
recently undertook the instrumentation of the Maccabeus, and carried 
it out to the real honour of the work. We have to regret, however, 
that the score has not yet been published, so that the object of Lind- 
paintner’s laudable labours is, so to speak, not fulfilled, since only a few 
are aware of the existence of what he has done. Theso-called Mozart 
Edition is by Starzer, of Vienna; according to trustworthy authority, 
the former composer arranged only the Messiah, Alewander’s Feast, the 
Ode to St. Cecilia, and Acis and Galatea. There are good pianoforte 
editions, by Clasing and Hellwig, Berlin. Especially worthy of recom- 
mendation is the pianoforte arrangement in the new pocket edition of 
Handel's Oratorios, published by N. Simrock in Bonn. The Messiah, 
Samson, Joshua, Deborah, Judas Maccabeus, and Alexander's Feast 
have already appeared.” —[ Neiderrheinische Musik-Zeitung.] 


THE ENCORE SWINDLE. 
(From Punch.) 


ExcretLentiy well done. Mr. Sims Reeves. Remarkably well 
done, Mr. Sims Reeves. You have Mr. Punch’s plaudits, the 
least whereof will in your opinion outweigh the opinion of a 
whole Surrey Hall of groundlings, Mr. Sims Reeves. 

So there was a great crowd in that Surrey Hall, to hear Miss 
Dolby, and Madame Bishop, and yourself, and others, and the 
lovers of music permitted themselves to go on as follows :— 


“The first piece set down for Mr. Sims Reeves was Fra Poco, which 
he sang with only too great effect. He left the orchestra amidst great 
applause, which, as usual, was extended to a vociferous encore.” 


That is to say that, having paid to hear you in one song, and 
being pleased with you, they endeavoured to obtain a second 
without paying for it. Well, youdid not think proper to accede 
to the demand, and the amiable audience got into a rage, and 
would not even listen to an explanation. They “ waxed furious,” 
according to the report, because you would not be robbed. 
However, after a good deal of riot, they condescended to listen 
to the explanation. It was— 


“To the effect that Mr. Reeves, having to sing two other pieces, 
could not repeat so trying an effort as that just made.” 


This, Reeves, was a conciliatory explanation. The crowd had 
no right to ask it, but, it being made, we certainly agree with 
the reporter that it i 

“Ought to have satisfied everybody. It did satisfy all but an 
excited minority, who, in spite of overwhelming cries of encourage- 
ment to the conductor to proceed, persevered in hissing, groaning, and 
hooting. This disgraceful scene lasted about half an howr, and was 





only terminated by the performance—despite all demands to the 
contrary—of the Wedding March, in Midsummer Night's Dream, 
The drums, trumpets, and violins had fairly the best of it, and the 
proceedings were tranquil enough till Mr. Reeves made his second 
appearance. Volleys of hisses, groans, and catcalls mingled with the 
vehement applause that saluted him. For some minutes he took this 
unusual reception in good part, bowing and smiling at every outburst 
of the popular humour as if it were unmixed flattery.” 


Half an hour of blackguardism, vainly sought to be put down 
by the decent portion of the auditory. Weare happy, however, 
to read that they were the majority, and even at the cost of 
prolonging the scene, they gave battle :-— 

“But this sort of thing soon gets beyond a joke, and when it was 
evident that a mischievous few, at various entrances of the building, 
wore determined Mr. Reeves should not be heard, a contrary resolution 
was expressed with equal decision. Deafening peals of cheering were 
kept up in order to intimidate the disturbers, but still they held out, 
In vain the great singer tried the effect of his soothing art upon the 
disturbers. They broke him down in the second verse of ‘When thou 
wilt be my Bride.’ In vain he bowed in his sweetest notes, ‘My breast 
doth swell with pride.’ His offended admirers answered with impla- 
cable derision. Clenching his music scroll, he exclaimed, ‘I am too 
much of an Englishman to be beaten!’ and coolly took a chair.” 


However, the majority was now determined on having an end 
to “this sort of thing,” and, inobedience to angry demands for 
the expulsion of the offenders, the necessary steps were taken, 
and divers blackguards were eliminated, receiving a smiling 
greeting from Mr, Reeves as they were dragged away. 

“Thus by degrees the tumult was subdued, the song was recom- 
menced, and Mr. Reeves retired amida tempest of unqualified applause. 
Half an hour later he sat down to the piano to sing ‘ My Pretty Jane.’ 
The cheering that followed was immense, but scarce a single voice ven- 
tured to ask a repetition. To the universal surprise and delight, the 
exultant tenor came back and sang to his own accompaniment thie 
‘ Bay of Biscay. Of course this completed his triumph, and Mr. Sims 
Reeves finally retired from the orchestra a greater favourite than 
ever.” 

All very well, and Mr. Punch, as has been said, is pleased to 
congratulate Mr. Reeves very heartily on the pluck he exhi- 
bited. But the scene arose, as many similar scenes have arisen, 
from the ignorance of English persons as to the law of meum 
and tuum. No doubt that amid that crowd of noisy, ill-bred 
fellows, there were some who supposed that they had a perfect 
right to command the great artist before them, or Miss Dolby, 
or Mad. Bishop, to give them as much music as they chose to call 
for, though they had paid only for what was set down in the 
bill. Now, if there were any such, and one of them;were a tailor, 
what would he say to Mr. Punch, who, having bought a waist- 
coat of him, should insist upon having another for nothing, be- 
cause the first pleased him so much. “ But O,” comes in 
the coarse and material mind, “that’s different, A waistcoast 
is a thing—cloth, buttons, thread—a song’s only a noise.” Well, 
let us concede that the tailor cannot understand us, and let us 
take a dentist. Suppose he has pulled out a tooth so neatly for 
a guinea that Mr. Punch, patient, insist on having a second pulled 
out without extra pay. Come, if a song is only a noise, an 
extraction is only a pull. “ But that would be dishonest, he has 
been learning for years to pull out teeth, then there are his 
name and reputation, and his time.” Granted, and that Mr. 
Punch would be a swindler, in the case of the waistcoat or of 
the tooth. What of the singer?» Has he not been learning for 
years to get out the high note that delights you. Are his name 
and reputation less valuable than the dentist’s? Is his time 
less valuable ? 

The fact is, painful as it is to declare it, that everybody who 
attempts to enforce (mind, we don’t say anything against a 
complimentary request) a second performance of what has 
already been given, is a person who is endeavouring to procure 
a valuable thing without paying or intending to pay for it. The 
name the lawyers call such a person hath been given above. 
When this is thoroughly understood, and that a “ peremptory 
encore” means a forcible theft, we shall have no more such 
disgraceful scenes as that at the Surrey Hall. ss 

Meantime Mr. Punch appends, with much approbation, the 
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following passage from the excellent remarksof his contemporary, 
the Daily Telegraph, upon the whole business :— 

“Singers have too long been oppressed by the tyranny of encores 
and the almost brutal exigence of musical audiences, and it is time that 
artists should make a bold stand, and emancipate themselves from an 
intolerable thraldom. The ‘general decree’ of five thousand persons 
cannot be permitted to force a man to ruin the finest voice that has 
been heard for years.” 

If it were the most worthless, instead of the finest, the argu- 
ment would be just the same. No audience has a right to 
dictate in the matter. If the singer chooses to oblige people 
with a repetition, well and good ; but, if he declines, the audience 
ought to apologise for having asked what was unreasonable. 
The days of “ kyind patrons,” and “generous benefactors,” are 
gone by, the artist is on a perfect equality with his audience, 
and gives them the fruits of his skill in exchange for their 
money. Let him be on the best of friendly terms with them, 
but let us have no sneaking submission on his part, no insolent 
patronage on theirs. And so, bravo and farewell, Mr. Sims 
Reeves, and may the shadow of your moustache never be less. 











THE BURNING OF THE COLOGNE THEATRE. 
(From the Niederrheinische Musikzeitung.) 


Axout half-past nine o’clock, on the evening of the 22nd July, 
dnieg Ae thunder-storm accompanied by moderate rain, 
a sudden and vivid flash was perceived at the western extremity 
of the Komédienstrasse and the square before the Court of 
Appeal. Immediately afterwards a crashing sound was heard, 
which more resembled an explosion than a clap of thunder. At 
the same instant a number of panes of glass were shattered, and 
so intense a light was visible through all the windows of the 
second (top) story of the front of the theatre, that it was evident 
all the upper portion of the building must have caught fire at 
the same moment. The cause of this strange occurrence has not 
been discovered, and indeed will hardly ever be so with cer- 
tainty. The most probable supposition is that an esvape of gas 
had something to do with it. The circumstances were, however, 
terrible, as two females, the wife and daughter of Herr Deutz, 
who had charge of the theatre, and who, together with his son, 
was absent, suddenly found themselves surrounded by the 
flames, in two separate rooms, without being able to assist each 
other. No one heard their cries for help; the persons who 
hurried to the spot, with the engines and fire-escapes, had not 
the slightest idea that during the summer, when the theatre 
was closed, a family resided in it. It was not long ere the 
partitions and flooring of the second story fell through into the 
first, carrying with them the furniture, pianoforte, and every- 
thing else. Herr Deutz’s poor wife found a grave beneath the 
ruins. His daughter, the talented young singer, Mademoiselle 
Catherine Deutz, was rescued only by a miracle—by the un- 
exainpled presence of mind which Heaven granted her in the 
most awful moment of her life, and by the courage of her 
brother. In order to escape the heat of the floor, she clambered 
on the upper edge of an open door, the posts of which alone 
stood firm on the principal beam, between the burning room 
and the entrance-hall below. She kept continually crying for 
help. She even tore away, with one hand, the ribbon of her 
dress, which had caught fire, and, after flinging it from her, again 
clutched hold of the edge of the door, without paying attention 
to the pain caused by burns on her arms and hands. At this 
moment she heard her brother’s voice—the first sound of vivi- 
fying hope, the first augury of the possibility of reseue—calling 
her! The courageous young man had rushed up the stone stair- 
case as yet unconsumed, but, as he took his foot from the top 
step, fell through the floor, and waa precipitated into the 
first story. Thanks to a merciful Providence he was uninjured, 
Breaking open with his fists the glass-doors which were locked, 
and which, not yet on fire, separated him from the entrance- 
hall, he again flew—followed by a relation and by an officer, and 
not — the injuries he had received in his face—up the 
stairs, and carefully approached his sister, who, at last, after 









having thus been kept several minutes more in excruciating 
suspense between life and death, was indebted to him for her 
preservation. 

It was high time! Shortly afterwards the flames seized on 
the theatre itself, properly speaking, and all hopes of subduing 
them or saving the building were out of the question. A fear- 
ful mass of fire darted up from within the four walls; the roof 
and entire wood-work fell, crashingly, into the crater, and a 
glare, such as had never been beheld before, illuminated the 
whole city, especially its old architectural monuments, with 
ghastly beauty. The only thing the firemen could now do was 
to unite their efforts in an endeavour to save the buildings in 
close proximity to the burning edifice, which was situate ina 
narrow street, and between private houses. A thick column not 
only of sparks, but of glowing embers, burning rags, and all 
sorts of combustible materials kept continually darting up from 
the fiery mass below, and falling, towards the south-west, in 
wide circles on the houses of one entire quarter of the town as 
far as the Neumarkt. Had not the roofs, which would otherwise 
have been dried up by the continuous heat, been fortunately 
kept moist and wet by the incessant rain, or had there been a 
storm or even astrong wind, Cologne would have met with the 
fate of Hamburgh. The extraordinary exertions of the firemen 
succeeded, however, in confining the fire to the crater where it 
was raging, and that the more easily, as, after eleven o’clock, 
the heavens themselves came to the assistance of man, openin, 
the sluices of the {fiery clouds, and, for a considerable senlod, 
pouring down torrents of rain. Even this was a most touching 
moment, on account of the various feelings of joy and terror 
occasioned by the beneficial cataract, and the fearful rustling, 
spluttering and spitting it produced as it struggled with the 
surging mass of fire. Owing to this, however, the firemen were 
enabled to save even the houses on each side of the theatre, as 
well as those opposite. About two o’clock in the morning, all 
fear of the conflagration extending was completely at an end, 
although it was smouldering inside the theatre for several days 
afterwards. 

The great, courageous, and persevering exertions of the city 
firemen, as well as of the troops who shared their zeal, cannot 
be too highly praised. It may be mentioned, as a remarkable 
fact, that of all the moveables inside the building, the only 
objects saved were the busts of Mozart and Schiller, which used 
to stand respectively on opposite sides of the stage under the 
stage-boxes. May this prove a foretoken that it will be prin- 
cipally German and classical art which will find a home in the 
new temple of the Muses. 

The theatre just burnt down was erected in the year 1828, 
within ten months, and inaugurated on the 19th January, 1829, 
with Spohr’s Jessonda. The last time it was opened was on the 
27th May, the piece which concluded the performance being the 
new arrangement of Die Ungliicklichen, in which Bogumil 
Dawison terminated his “starring” engagement by his masterly 
representation of three different characters. 

That Cologne will now have a new theatre worthy of the 
Rhenish capital, and of its present prosperity and population, 
will not be the only good effect of the destruction of the old 
building. We trust the catastrophe will prove a turning point 
in the art-history of Cologne, as far, at least, as the drama is 
concerned; and’ that, with the destruction of the building just 
consumed by fire, the fetters hitherto attached to every manage- 
ment in Cologne, will have fallen for ever, and not be dug out 
again from the ruins. 

Decisive and encouraging measures have already been taken 
for erecting a new theatre. A meeting of the inhabitants, sum- 
moned by the upper-burgomaster, Herr Stupp, have elected a 
committee to ood the matter forward. The necessary funds— 
calculated at 150,000 thalers—will rapidly be subscribed, as even 
several years ago considerable sums were offered for the same 
purpose. In their sitting of the 28th ult., the committee came 
to the unanimous resolution of choosing the Neumarkt, the 
largest open place in the city, as the site of the new theatre—a 
resolution which has met with unanimous approval, 
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ROYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 
Last Week but One of Mr. CHARLES KEAN’S Management. 
N MONDAY will be revived (first time these seven 
years), and will be performed during the week, Mr. Lovell’s play of THE 
WIFE'S SECRET. Sir Walter and Lady Amyot, by Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean. 
To conclude with A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM.—The last night of the 
season, which will conclude Mr. 9. Kean’s Management, will take place on 
Monday, 29th instant. 
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Tue following paragraph has gone the round of the press : 


“ Mr. Otto Goldschmidt, the husband of Jenny Lind, has volun- 
teered to conduct the musical services and preside at the organ of the 
newly-consecrated church of St. John, Putney, for one year, in order 
that the funds of the church shall not be diminished by the salary of 
an organist.” 

We cannot share the exultation with which certain of our 
contemporaries appear inclined to hail this act of liberality 
on the part of the husband of Jenny Lind. Herr Goldschmidt, 
no doubt, is sufficiently prosperous to regard with indiffer- 
ence the salary of an organist in a small village church, and 
amateur enough to find organ-playing its own reward. Never- 
theless, the step he has taken will not add to his reputation 
as a man of the world. The post of organist, if adequately 
filled, is as onerous as indispensable ; and, the labourer being 
worthy of his hire, the organist should be rewarded, if less 
magnificently, with just the same punctilio as the parson. 
There is no indignity attached to the professional perform- 
ance of the duties of such an office. Bishops, even Arch- 
bishops, are paid, and—we may say it without offence—well 


paid ; moreover, they have just as much right to be paid as 


sextons and beadles, Gratuitous labour has invariably a 
demoralising effect. 

But there is another objection to be urged. What Herr 
Otto Goldschmidt declines to receive might be the means 
of providing bread and cheese for some very worthy individual 
who depends for his livelihood on some occupation of the 
kind, and may be at present out of employ. There are, 
unfortunately, many such, and here is a chance of prefer- 
ment, to which one of them might have legitimately aspired, 
withheld from him, because a wealthy musician, who happens 
to reside near at hand, is fond of the organ and will under- 
take the post of organist and teacher of the choir for nothing. 
We feel assured that no consideration of the sort can have 
presented itself to Herr Goldschmidt, and that, if it had, he 
would, in lieu of proffering his gratuitous services, have 
recommended some deserving, hard-toiling musician to whom 
the appointment would be a godsend, 

With respect to the newly-consecrated church, if there 
are funds for other exigencies, there are funds, no doubt, for 
the organist —an indispensable agent, as all the world 
knows. If there are not funds enough, it would be advisable 
to wait a little, The inhabitants of Putney, and its adja- 
cencies, will hardly be so stingy as to refuse their further 
aid under circumstances so stringent. .A new church im- 
plies not only a new minister and a new clerk, but also a new 
organist. No one—were he as rich as the Archbishop of 
Canterbury—would think of proposing to officiate at service 
without cmolument. Souls are not cured gratis. The cloth 
is as much a profession as the sword, the gown, or the lancet. 
Clergymen must be rewarded, or doctrine will die out. 
Why, then, should such a comparatively cheap appendage as 


the organist be tolerated, even as a momentary gift- 
horse? The organ was paid for (Messrs. Gray and 
Davison, we apprehend, are not in the habit of making 
presents of organs to churches, however poorly endowed) ; 
and so should be the organist. The one is dumb—therefore 
useless—without the other; and, as we have said, the 
labourer is worthy of his hire. The population of Putney 
is, we are persuaded, too magnanimous to be satisfied with a 
dilettante-organist. That Herr Otto Goldschmidt is an 
excellent player may be readily taken for granted ; but, 
working gratuitously, he can only be regarded as an amateur 
—not merely an amateur-simple, but one who, to gratify a 
whim, deprives a professional man of the means of living. 
How much more generous would it be to contribute a sum 
of money, out of the annual interest of which the services of 
an organist might be remunerated. In this instance the 
distinguished foreigner would be entitled at once to the 
consideration of the church and the gratitude of needy 
organists. It would be pay without play, instead of play 
without pay ; that is all. 


WE once knew an old lady, who, if she was informed, in 
the course of a sermon, that ‘“ We must all die,” went home 
perfectly satisfied with the soundness of the discourse. And, 
perhaps, this same old lady was but a type of the species in 
general. There is nothing very new or very agreeable in the 
doctrine of death’s universality and the transient nature of 
humanity and human institutions; but a proposition in which 
it is couched, with becoming neatness, is sure to tell. Homer 
may compare mankind to the leaves of the forest; Horace 
may immortalise mortality in his musical common-places, 
through an indefinite number of odes; Bossuet may celebrate 
the potency of death in an “oraison funébre ;” Shakspere 
may sing the coming to dust, like chimney sweepers, of golden 
lads and girls; Gray may elegise in a country churchyard ;— 
the subject never wears out. 

In most cases, when the habitual dirge is sung, its 
saddening effect is qualified by the consoling thought that if 
one set of mortals is swept away, another comes in its place, 
so that the decease of any number of individuals in no way 
compromises the durability of the genus. Homer's well- 
known lines are as cheering as they are plaintive :— 

Oin wep pbAdAwv yeveh. Totnde xal avdpar. 
DUAAa Ta wey 7” bveuwos xauddis yer, BAAG BE O HA 
TnrcOdwoa pier Eapos 8 emvyiyvera Spy. 
“Os avbpav yevén, H wev pet, 7 3 dwrodnyet. 
Thoy’re like the race of man, those leaves that deck the trees ; 
While some upon the ground are scattered by the breeze, 
Some burst in verdure forth, awakened by the spring— 
Of men some now are born, and others perishing. 

And they are accordingly imitated by Shelley, when he 

says :— 
Thus do the generations of the earth 
Go to the grave, and issue from the womb, 
Surviving still the imperishable change 
That renovates the world; even as the leaves 
Which the keen frost-wind of the waning year 
Has scatter’d on the forest-soil, and heap’d 
For many seasons there, though long they choke, 
Loading with loathsome rottenness the Jand— 
All germs of promise. 

In the belief of the Ancients the world was never without 
one Pheenix. That wondrous bird never expanded into a 
covey, or shrank into a nonentity. The pyre of the deceased 
specimen was the cradle of its successor. Being only one, it 





| was very curious ; but, if it had died out altogether, it would 
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have been more curious still. Nobody ever set eyes upon it, 
but every one believed that others were luckier than himself. 
Thus, the Phoenix may be compared to the Duke of York’s 
Column. Nobody ever thinks of looking at that; but 
all accept its existence as an incontrovertible fact ; and, 
if it were taken away, it would be missed by every soul in 
London. Not that the Phoenix would, in modern times, 
have challenged observation so audaciously as the great 
monument of Waterloo-place. No; if the Phenix had 
lived now, it would have been manager of the little theatre 
in Dean-street, Soho. No other office endows an actually 
existing person with a character so thoroughly mythical. 

The Phenix, then, never expired without laying the foun- 
dation for a successor ; Homer’s dying trees budded anew in 
the spring ; Bossuet foresaw a glorious immortality at the 
end of mortal trouble ; but how inconsolable must be our 
lamentations over graves, when we see an old stock-piece 
played by a new company ! 

Tfaith, here’s a havoc which the king of terrors—be he 
called Death, or Old Age, or Retirement, or Misunderstand- 
ing—has made among us! Here’s a broad hatchment, with 
no “Resurgam” written at the bottom of it ; here’s a tree 
so thoroughly nipped by the winter as to be past the reno- 
vating power of spring ; here’s a Phenix that in its death- 
struggles smashes its own egg. Penelope thought she said 
something remarkably strong when she observed : 

“Jam seges est ubi Troja fuit, resecandaque falcc, 
Luxuriat Phrygio sanguine pinguis humus.” 
Now corn in plenty grows, where Troy in glory stood ; 
Rich harvest yields the soil manured with Phrygian blood. 

But here we have neither Troy nor crop; our dead 
Phrygians have fructified nothing. Waste!—waste !— waste ! 

We were driven into these reflections by the circumstance 
that he was born at Paris on the 27th of May, 1799, 


and at the age of ten became one of the pupils of the 
Conservatoire.* . 





* The concluding lines of the above have little apparent connection 
with what precedes. We suppose that the writer has, by mistake, sent 
a portion of some biography in lieu of the proper termination. The 
date is that of M. Halévy’s birth —Ep. Musical World. 


Tue Areyte Rooms have opened for the season with Pro- 
menade and Instrumental Concerts, @ da Jullien, under the 
direction of Mr. R. W. Kohler, late of Scarborough, and for 
some time connected with the orchestras of the northern 
counties, The concerts have been carried on with extreme 
propriety, while the musical entertainments have afforded the 
utmost gratification. 

Weimar.—Shakspere’s Winter's Tule, under the title of Le 
Conte a’ Hiver, adapted by M. Dengelstedt, the intendant of the 
Court Theatre, has been set to music, by M. Flotow, and will 
be produced shortly. 

Mario has undertaken the directorship (direction du chant) 
of the Theatre Royal, Madrid, for the approaching season, and 
has engaged the following artists :—Mesdames Grisi, Sarolta, 
Tritelii, and Calderon; Signors Oliva-Pavani, Ronconi, Butti, 
Rovere, and Bouché, 

Mp11x. TacLion1.—By a decree of his Excellency, the Minister 
of State in France, Mdile. Taglioni is named inspectress of all 
the dancing classes at the Grand-Opéra, with permission to 
undertake personally the completion of the education of pupils 
whose talents indicate the highest promise. 

Mr. E. L, Buaxcuanp, the hero of a hundred pantomimes, is about 
to add another to his list, that is, if rumour can be trusted. Despite 
all the reports to the contrary, Drury Lane, we believe, remains under 
ite resent manager, and Mr, E, L. Blanchard writes that gentleman’s 

Christmas Opening.” 





ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


Tue sixth performance of Dinorah, on Saturday, brought the 
season to a termination. The house was crowded in every part, 
and the numbers, it was stated, who applied without being able 
to obtain places, and who were refused admission at the doors, 
would have sufficed to fill the theatre again. The excitement 
and curiosity, indeed, about Meyerbeer’s new work have been 
unprecedented. No opera of his has after a few hearings 
achieved a more rapid and signal success. It must be admitted 
that, however intricate and complicated the score, the music of 
Dinorah comes more readily within the scope of popular 
appreciation than Lobert, the Huguenots, the Prophete, or even 
the Ztoile du Nord. One reason is, that the characters 
being few, the ear, instead of being acted upon by a diversity of 
subjects and changes, is affected by a simplicity and homogeneity 
of style universal in Meyerbeer. These, nevertheless, would 
have led to a certain amount of monotony, were it not for the 
pure melodic invention only conferred on the greatest geniuses. 
Dinorah, perhaps, more than any other work of its composer, 
betrays the tuneful faculty, and this, no doubt, constitutes halt 
its attraction with the public. It owes nothing to the plot, not 
a vast deal to the mise en scene, and no one will deny that other 
operas have been better sung and better acted—except in the 
instance of Madame Miolan-Carvalho, who is unexceptionable— 
at the Royal Italian Opera. To the music essentially the success of 
Dinorah must therefore be attributed, notwithstanding that every 
thing possible has been done for it at Covent Garden. The melo- 
dies are abundant and catching, and some of them have already 
become “ household words.” The last performance on Saturday 
was universally acknowledged the best, and Madame Miolan- 
Carvalho more especially indicated improvement in her singing 
—her acting could not be improved—in consequence, we may 
suppose, of her being now more accustomed to the large stage. 
The enthusiasm and the encores were as before. At the end of 
the opera the National Anthem was attempted (we were going 
to write sung). Madame Miolan was persuaded to take the 
solos, and a more extraordinary exhibition was never listened 
to. The majority of the audience were convulsed, and no 
wonder. 

Mr. Gye, we are informed, had contemplated prolonging the 
performances of Dinorah, in case of an eminent success, a 
fortnight beyond the regular season, and with that idea had 
engaged Madame Miolan Carvalho to the 20th of August. 
Signor Graziani, however, refused to perform after the close of 
his engagement on Saturday last, and his refusal became known 
too late to enable the manager to provide asubstitute. Dinorah 
no doubt would have drawn six more good houses, and the 
treasury have benefited accordingly. 

Our résumé will appear next week. 

PROVINCIAL. 

Giovcester MusicaL Festivat—(From a Correspondent).— 
We are glad to learn, from authentic sources, that the prospects 
of the Triennial Meeting of the Three Choirs, to be held at 
Gloucester, in September, are of a most gratifying description, 
and that the results of ’59 bid fair to equal, if not surpass, any 
that have gone before. ‘The formidable array of stewards, num- 
bering no less than forty-five influential names, local and other- 
wise, looks well, as it shows a perfect confidence in the under- 
taking in a commercial point of view. Time was, and that 
within th ememory of by no means the “oldest inhabitant,” when 
it was next to impossible to find half-a-dozen gentlemen willing 
to accept a responsibility involving so much risk ; for it must be 
borne in mind that the stewards have to make up out of their 
own pockets any deficiency which may occur; and it is within 
our recollection that six gentlemen had to contribute £1,500 
between them, that being the difference of the receipts and 
expenditure. Now that a thorough reform has been effected in 
the management of the executive, time-honoured abuses weeded 
out, an extended course of advertising and publicity, making 
the world at large acquainted with the fact that the Festivals 
of the Choirs not only still exist, despite the difficulties they 
have had to contend with from within, and the fierce opposition 
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from without, but that they are in a more flourishing state than 
ever, the success of the forthcoming meeting may be looked 
upon as certain. 

By the preliminary announcement, we find that Tuesday, 
September 13th, there will be full cathedral service, when we 
presume the Dettingen Te Deum will be performed, as usual. It 
would have been as well if due prominence had been given to 
this fact, the Dettingen having been one of the greatest attractions 
of the great Handel Festival. Wednesday is devoted to the 
Llijah. Thursday, a selection from Beethoven’s Mount of Olives, 
Rossini’s Stabat Mater, and Spohr’s Last Judgment—(it would 
have been better had the order of the last two been reversed). 
Friday, the Messiah, of course. When the entire programme is 
out, we propose, in a future article, to allude more fully to the 
subject, and can only wish the Festival all success, which we 
have no doubt the influence of the stewards, the exertions of 
the indefatigable secretary, Mr. J. H. Brown, and the apprecia- 
tion of the public, will be safe to insure for it. 

Norwicn.—At a meeting of the general committee of manage- 
ment of the Norfolk and Norwich Musical Festival, held at the 
residence of Mr. Roger Kerrison, the hon. secretary, on the 
29th ult., the Earl of Albemarle (the chairman), the Rev. the Lord 
Bayning, F, W. Irby, Esq., the Rev. Precentor Symonds, F. J. 
Blake, Esq. (the treasurer), J. B. Morgan, Esq., C.S. Gilman, 
Esq , C. E. Tuck, Esq., &c., being present, the following report 
from the sub-committee was read:—* The committee of manage- 
ment of the Norfolk and Norwich Musical Festival have to 
report to the general committee that they have duly considered 
the one-important business delegated to them—the choice of a 
conductor, and have come to the conclusion that, considering the 
services of Mr. Jules Benedict during many past festivals, 
and his entire competency as a musician of the first class, they 
recommend him as the conductor of the next Norwich Festival. 
They also append to this recommendation, that he be requested 
to produce some novelty of his own composition as one of the 
features of the Festival of 1860. It is a subject of congratulation 
that the guarantee fund has already amounted to upwards 
of £3,000; and it is hoped that, by the exertions of members 
of the committee, it will speedily be raised to as much (if 
not more) as on the last occasion. The sub-committee cannot 
but express the greatest satisfaction at the success of the 
last Festival, in spite of the numerous difficulties they had 
to encounter; and they earnestly hope that by renewed 
exertions, and a determination to engage the best available 
talent in the country, the next may be attended with a still 
greater amount of pecuniary benefit. In furtherance of this 
object it cannot fail also to be a subject of congratulation that 
the Earl of Albemarle, whose services were so valuable on the 
last occasion, has again kindly consented to accept the office of 
chairman of the general committee. E. Copeman, Chairman.” 
Thereupon, on the motion of Lord Bayning, it was unanimously 
resolved,—“ That Mr. Jules Benedict be appointed the conductor 
at the ensuing Festival.” It was also resolved unanimously,— 
“That he be requested to produce at the next Festival some 
novelty of his own composition, as one of the features of the 
Festival ;” and, “ That the engagement of the vocal and instru- 
mental performers be first submitted for the approval of the 
conductor.” “That the thanks of the meeting be accorded to 
the Earl of Albemarle for attending upon this occasion, and for 
his able conduct in the chair.” ‘We are informed that Mr. 
Benedict has accepted the office of conductor, and has intimated 
his intention of writing a cantata for the Festival of 1860. 

MaNcuEsTeR.—The first half-yearly examination of Dr. Mark’s 
pupils took place in the large lecture-hall of the Institution on Tuesday 
morning week, in the presence of W. Harvey, Esq., Mayor of Salford, 
and a large assemblage of ladies and gentlemen. The pupils, numbering 
one hundred and twenty, were all present. The Mayor opened the 
proceedings, and Dr. Mark read an address touching the site 
and progress of the Royal College of Music, and the course 
of instruction pursued in it. At the termination of Dr. Mark’s 
address, the Mayor came forward and informed the company 
that, since he came into the room, he had placed in his hands an address 
from the parents of the children to Dr. Mark, thanking him for his 
kindness to the pupils. He then read the address, and followed it up 
with some remarks, which were received with loud applause by 





the children. After Dr. Mark had returned thanks, the exami« 
nation was proceeded with, Mr. Poweil conducting, but the Mayor’s 
time being limited, the children only wrote from dictation, and read 
some pages of history, which they did in such a manner as to call forth 
enthusiastic plaudits from all present. After displaying their vocal 
powers, the “little men” next gave specimens of their powers on their 
various instruments ; and Miss Clara Wright—who is not a “little 
man,” but a “little woman”—sang the cavatina, “ Tacea la notte,” 
from the Zrovatore, in a surprisingly clever manner for a singer of her 
height. A vote of thanks was then moved to Dr. Mark, by the Rev. 
W. Huntington (St. John’s), which was seconded by the Rev. J. A. 
Light, who gave a new light to the proceedings by remarking that it 
was Dr. Mark’s birthday, and by hoping it would be the birthday of 
his reward ; both remarks and hope being received with thunders of 
acclamations. At the end, when the visitors had left the hall, the 
“little men” (and “little women”) were regaled with cake and beverago 
to celebrate Dr. Mark's birthday, and the whole affair passed off with 
the utmost éclat. 4 

On the following Wednesday Dr. Mark treated his “little men” to 
the Believue Gardens, to amuse themselves and see the fireworks. In 
short, everything is done to recreate as well as instruct, and Dr. Mark’s 
pupils are really the happiest “ little men” in the three kingdoms, and 
they know it. Let us hope that they fully appreciate all that is done 
for them by their master. 

On Wednesday evening last, tlie members of the various classes and 
private pupils of Mr. James Eaton held their Midsummer soirée at the 
Mechanics’ Institution. After tea the pupils gave their friends a short 
miscellaneous concert in a praiseworthy manner. The occasion was 
one of more than ordinary interest. The pupils and the members of 
the Philharmonic Choir, desirous to evince their esteem for their 
instructor, had determined to present him with a substantial testi- 
monial. This they accomplished in the form of an elegant silver- 
mounted déton, bearing a suitable inscription. The bdton was pre- 
sented to Mr, Eaton by the president, Mr. George Wardley, on behalf 
of the pupils. The evening’s arrangements terminated with dancing. 

Lzrps.—The Saturday evening organ performances on Messrs, Gray 
and Davison’s magnificent instrument continue to draw large 
audiences, and are more and more appreciated. This evening Mr. 
Spark will commence a third series. It is said that Mr. Best is to 
give some performances here next month, and that other eminent 
organists will be invited, during the approaching concert season, to 
test the powers of what is now generally admitted to be one of the 
most perfect and effective organs in Europe. 

Lrverrooi—(Zrom our own Correspondent).—After an unusually 
long interregnum, our musical season has recommenced. Mr. G. W. 
Thomas, who may be fairly entitled the Liverpool Jullien, has this 
week given three grand instrumental concerts in the Zoological Gardens, 
Mr. Thomas’s band consisted of 100 talented performers, some of 
them of considerable metropolitan eminence, and though, on 
Monday, the weather was not so good as could have been de 
sired, the attendance was numerous and highly respectable. The 
overtures and operatic sclections were admirably executed. Hérold’s 
Zampa and Mendelssohn’s “ Wedding March” were most effectively 
given. In the solos, Herr Grosse distinguished himself on_ the 
clarionet, introducing a selection of popular Irish airs. Mr. Levy 
played a fantasia on the cornet, and proved himself a master of tho 
instrument. The second part conprised Beethoven's Battle Sym- 
phony—descriptive of the victory gained by Wellington over the French 
at Vittoria, introducing the various movements and incidents which 
are the accompaniments of military warfare, and concluding with our 
National Anthem. ‘The applause awarded to the band and its talented 
conductor showed that the concert was highly appreciated. There was 
afterwards a pyrotechnic display, with an illuminated colossal portrait of 
Beethoven. 

On Monday evening, Mdlle. Piccolomini, Mdme, Borchardt, and 
Sigs. Belart and Aldighteri, sang in a concert at St. George’s Hall, 
before a vast audience. 

At the end of the present month, and beginning of September, we 
are to have six operatic performances at the Theatre Royal. The 
artists are from Mr. Smith’s troupe, the principals being Titiens, 
Guarducci, Giuglini, and Badiali. 

Dusiin.—The Drury Lane Italian Operatic Company com- 
menced a series of representations on Saturday, at the Theatre 
Royal, with the ZZuguenots—the principal characters sustained 
by Mdlle. Titiens, Mdlle. Guarducci, Mdlle. Vaneri, Signors 
Giuglini, Vialetti, Borchardt, &c. The performance was emi- 
nently successful, Mdlle. Titiens creating the utmost enthusiasm 
in the part of Valentine, Signor Giuglini’s Raoul was highly 
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praised by all the journals, The theatre was filled in every 
part. On Monday Vorma was given, with Malle. Titiens as 
Norma; Signor Giuglini, Pollio; and Signor Vialetti, Oroveso. 
Norma was as great a triumph for Madlle. Titiens as Valentine. 
On Tuesday, Mdlle. Guarducci astonished the audience by her 
splendid acting and singing in the character of Leonora in 
the Favorita, The small part of Urbano, in the Huguenots, 
had hardly prepared them for so powerful a perform- 
ance. The other operas announced for the week were 
Il Trovatore, Lucrezia Borgia, and li Barbiere. At the Queen’s 
Theatre, Miss Fanny Reeves and Mr. Elliott Galer appeared in 
Maritana and Rob Roy; and Messrs. Brown and Donaldson, of 
the Christy’s Minstrels, were singing some of their popular 
morceau at the same theatre. The attention of the musical 
world of Dublin, however, is almost entirely taken up by the 
announcement that Madame Jenny Lind-Goldschmidt will sing 
in the Messiah, in the grand centenary performance of Handel’s 
oratorio, the Messiah, to take place at the Ancient Concert 
Rooms, on Thursday, October 27, for the joint benefit of 
Mercer's Hospital and the Incorporated Society for the Relief 
of Distressed Musicians in Ireland. Madame Lind-Goldschmidt 
has most generously tendered her gratuitous services, “ this 
being the only occasion,” as the advertisement sets forth, “on 
which she will appear in an oratorio during her visit to Ire- 
land;” from which we may infer that the great artist does not 
intend to restrict her public performances to singing in the 
Messiah. This is good news for Ireland. Madame Lind goes to 
the land of song as the Messiah of Charity, and will no doubt 
do more in her individual person to benefit the funds of both 
institutions than any amount of talent that could be brought 
together. The other artists engaged for Handel’s oratorio are 
Mrs, Lockey, Mr. Lockey, Mr. R. Smith, and Signor Belletti. 
Mr. Joseph Robinson is appointed conductor, and Mr. Levey will 
lead the band. 


A BERLIN VIEW OF THE COMPOSERS OF 
‘* ENGLAND.* 


Tue majority of English composers consist of those who imi- 
tate German, French, or Italian masters. At their head stands 
Sterndale Bennett, a pupil of Mendelssohn. Bennett, like his 
master and model, devotes his attention principally to concert 
and church music. One of his most esteemed compositions is 
his overture to The Naiads. 

William Balfe (born on the 15th May, 1800, at Dublin), a 
pupil of his father, played, when only in his seventh year, ata 
public concert: he executed a concerto by Viotti. In the year 
1825, he proceeded to Rome. A year later, he composed, for 
the Scala at Milan, the music for the ballet of La Peyrouse. He 
subsequently made his début in Paris, under the name of Balfi, 
as a singer; and, in the characters of Figaro, Dandini, and the 
Podesta, was very successful. He soon returned, however, to 
composition, though even in 1846 he filled the post of orchestral 
conductor at the Italian Opera, London. The operas he has 
brought out up to the present time are, in chronological order :— 
I Pirati (1830), Un Avvertimento (1832), Enrico IV. (1834), 
L’Assedio di la Rochelle (1835), Manon Lescaut (an opera which 
he wrote for Malibran, who sang the principal female part), 
Jeanne Gray (1837), La Dame Voitée and Falstaff’ (1838), Jeann; 
@’Are (1839), Keolanthe (1840), La Gipsy (1844), known in Eng- 
land as The Bohemian Girl, and in Germany as Die Zigeunerine 
Le Puits'd’ Amour and Les Quatre Fils d’Aymon, produced in 
1845, in Paris; Z’Ltoile de Seville, which he wrote, in 1846, for 
the Grand-Opéra, Paris, and in which Gardoni and Madame 
Stoltz sang; Zhe Bondsman, performed in 1846, in London, and 
Der Mulatte, produced at Berlin, in 1848, The last opera of his 
produced in London was The Rose of Castille;t which created a 
perfect furore, in the fullest sense of the word. Balfe’s style is 
not English, but a medley of French, Italian, and frequently 
Me sia melodies; his model, properly speaking, however, 
is Auber, 
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After him, the composer worthy of mention is James Barnett, 
whose operas (The Mountain Sylph, Fair Rosamond, and Fari- 
nelii) met with a very favourable reception in London. Some 
of his songs have found their way among the people. Unfortu- 
nately, he, too, is deficient in a well-marked style; he possesses 
less school than Bennett, and less readiness than Balfe, but is 
more original than either, although even his music is not free 
from certain foreign reminiscences, 

Hatton commenced in Vienna with his opera of Pascal 
Bruno, which was successful, although it did not create a furore. 
This opera, treated in Bishop’s English style, is rich in charac- 
teristic melodies, but gives evidence merely of talent, and not 
genius, 

The genuine representative of the English style is Henry 
Hugh Pearsen, although a romantic feeling, which reminds us 
far too forcibly of C. M. von Weber, breathes through his songs. 
Besides a number of the latter, which have been written by him 
in England and Germany, he has published in London a bouquet 
of very pleasing romances for the piano, and also produced two 
overtures, pretty generally approved of. 

After these, we have still to name Macfarren, who certainly 
writes 2 German rather than an English style, and Wallace, 
whose style is a tolerably well-marked Italian one: the first 
gentleman was pretty successful with his Devil’s Opera, and the 
last with his opera of Maritana. 

The Nestor of the English composers of modern times is 
Bishop, who has composed a host of genuine English songs, and 
also a few operas, which, in the composer’s native country, have 
met with unanimous approbation. 


[We have translated the foregoing for the express benefit 
of MM. Bennett, Balfe, James Barnett, Hatton, Hugh 
Pearsen, and the late Bishop—all foreigners except the last 
but one—who are probably unaware of several of the facts 


set forth_— Ep, M. W. 


THE NEW YORK HANDEL AND HAYDN SOCIETY. 
THE SECRETARY'S REPORT, SUBMITTED MAY 30TH, 1859. 


Mr. PRESIDENT, and Gentlemen of the Handel and Haydn Society,— 
It becomes my pleasing duty, at this recurrence of the annual meeting 
of our society,—a duty self-imposed, yet in no wise the less agreeable,— 
to lay before you a report of its doings for the season that has just 
terminated ; which I shall now proceed to do with as much brevity as 
the nature of the subject will admit of. 

There have been thirty-four rehearsals of the society since Octo- 
ber 3rd, 1858,—at which time they were commenced,—at an average 
attendance of less than two hundred; and there have been seven 
concerts given during the season, when from two hundred and fifty to 
tbree hundred and twenty-five have been found occupying seats ; and it 
is fair to presume that a large proportion of this surplus seldom, if 
ever, attend the rehearsals. Of the seven public performances of the 
society, named above, the first was in connection with artists under 
Mr. Strakosch’s management, and one with Mr. Ullman, both of which 
were slightly remunerative. The annual performance of the Messiah 
was given at the Boston Theatre on the evening of Sunday, 
December 26th, on account of the Music Hall having been occupied at 
that time by the Young Men’s Christian Association for a fair. 
Although the Hall was ours by contract, the trustees yielded their right 
for a sum which was thought to be a fair compensation. The per- 
formance was highly satisfactory, and added something to the receipts 
of the society. Israel in Egypt was given once, at a loss of a considerable 
sum, and David twice, with a large loss on both performances, 

The society then finding itself in debt, determined on giving a benefit 
concert, and to that end applied to the directors of the Music Hall for 
the free use of their Hall, which was promptly granted. An ‘appeal 
was also made to the members of the orchestra and the soloists who 
took part in the performance, all of whom tendered their voluntary aud 
invaluable aid. : 

The society cheerfully responded to an invitation of the Mercantile 
Library Association, to assist at the annual celebration of Washington’s 
birth, 22nd February, and sang choruses from the oratorios. It also 
rendered assistance at a concert given by Mr. Charles R. Adams, and 
likewise at one by Mr. Zerrahn, It will be seen by this enumeration 
that the society, as such, has appeared before the public ten times during 
the season, 
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There have been ten persons admitted to the society, and eleven have 
been discharged. 

The board of trustees have held nineteen meetings during the season, 
and the society has been called together twice for business purposes. 

Pardon me, gentlemen, if I refer again to the great evil so extensively 
prevailing, of inembers absenting themselves from rehearsals until upon 
the eve of a performance, and then claiming admission to the house 
with all the privileges of membership. It cannot but be highly detri- 
mental to the best interests of the society, and the board are fully 
sensible of it. No member of the society can be allowed to take a seat 
in any other portion of the house than the orchestra, under any con- 
sideration whatever, except under the twenty-year-membership clause ; 
and in case those who have absented themselves from rehearsals assume 
their proper places in the choir, they are entirely incapacitated for 
rendering assistance. 

The consequence is, that what would otherwise be creditable per- 
formances are too often marred under the present arrangement, to a 
serious extent, and oftentimes an oratorio is much less correctly and 
forcibly rendered, with our full number present, than it would have been 
had one-third the number been absent, or those, at least, who had not 
properly rehearsed the music. 

And again, it is but simple justice to each and all of our associates, 
without going into the question of obligations of members to the 
society as such, that we render all the assistance in our power, in the 
rehearsal of works for public performance, whether old or new, instead 
of allowing a small number to come together week after week, and 
labour on some difficult composition, requiring all the efforts of the 
united whole to overcome and master its difficulties,—as was the case 
in the rehearsal of a colossal work during the past season. And yet 

there are those who seem to feel neither responsibility to the society, 
nor obligations to their associates; and when such are spoken to, or 
remonstrated with on the subject, their reply usually is, that they can 
sing the music without any difficulty, and that there is no need of their 
rehearsing it, 

This state of things calls loudly for reform; and it is hoped that if 
members continue tlius lax in their duty to the society and to each 
other, some more efficient means may be adopted to bring them to a 
sense of duty, that the Handel and Haydn Society may maintain the 
proud distinction it now occupies, of being tlie first association of the 
kind, not only in age, but in numbers and efficiency, in this country. 

From the time of the first meeting in Mr. Graupner’s little hail in 
Franklin-street, on the 30th of March, 1815, where men, few in 
number, but strong in purpose, were gathered, with the avowed object 
of forming themselves into a society for the promotion and encou- 
ragement of a correct taste in the performance of sacred music, until 
the present time, the Handel and Haydn Society, which was then and 
there organised, has gone steadily onward in the work for which its 
members first united themselves together; and it is believed that it has 
done very much towards moulding a taste for sacred song in the 
sanctuary, of a more devotional and rational character than that which 
was then in common use. 

From the landing of the Pilgrims, in 1620, to the advent of William 
Billings, 1770—who was styled the first American author—a space of 
one hundred and fifty years, there was little change in the music of the 
Church ; the tunes being all of a dolorous character,—“ linked sweet- 
ness long drawn out,”—which were rendered still more tedious to the 
listener as well as to the singer, by the custom then prevailing of 
‘‘lining the Psalms,” as it was called, by the deacon or clerk of the 
parish church, 

Some amusing anecdotes may be found in the early annals of the 
Church in this country, in connection with this subject: such as the 
vote of a certain parish that Mr. A. and Mr. B., two individuals who 
were supposed to possess the requisite qualifications, be requested to 
assist deacon C, in “ raising the tune in the meeting-house.” 

It is not my purpose, however, to go very extensively into matters of 
so ancient a period as that referred to, but in a few words to show the 
state in which the music of the Church was, at the time of the for- 
mation of this society, and the improvement which took place at, or 
about, that time. i 

W illiam Billings was the first to introduce a change into the music 
of the Church, when, in 1770, he commenced the manufacture of those 
tunes so well known at the present day, and which at that time were of 
80 Joyous and agreeable a character in comparison to those so long in 
common use, that the new style was at once adopted, and others soon 
sprang up to assist in the work of reformation, if it could be so called. 

This style of music was continued in the churches from that time 
until about the date of our organisation in 1815, though some dis- 
sensions had occurred, from various causes, in the selection aud 
performance of sacred music in the Church; and it is probably owing 





in part to that fact, that so many came forward, and from such different 
denominations of Christians, to unite in the formation of a society for 
the purpose named. 

The Columbian Centinel of December 28rd, 1815—a copy of which 
has fallen into my hands through the instrumentality of a fellow asso- 
ciate, and which ought always to be preserved among the records ‘of 
the society—in a somewhat extended, and highly flattering notice of 
the society, says, among other things, that “among its members are 
almost all the principal vocal performers of sacred music in this and 
several of the neighbouring towns.” * * * ‘One of their most 
important objects is to create and cherish in the community a love of 
sacred music, and to improve the style of its performance ; and, as their 
members emanate from every society of public worshippers, each may 
reasonably expect to derive some benefit from the united exertions of 
the whole.” It is confidently believed, that not only our own city, but 
the neighbouring cities and towns have derived something of good from 
an occasional association with us, and from our example. 

The paper above referred to contains also an announcement of the 
first concert of the society, which took place at the Stone Chapel, on 
Christmas evening, December 25th, 1815, with a programme of 
selections principally from the oratorios Messiah, Israel in Egypt, and 
the Creation, 

An eminent writer of that day, in a notice of the performance on 
that occasion, uses the following language :—“ Such was the excitement 
of the hearers, and enthusiasm of the performers, that there is nothing 
to compare with it at the present day;” and the Handel and Haydn 
Society was soon the “ wonder of the nation.” 

The performance of music by this society was far in advance of 
everything of the kind in those days; “and,” says the same authority, 
“this society was the grand fountain into which all the other minor 
societies flowed, and the spirit which was there imbibed spread through 
the Jand;” and he goes on to say “that it may well be styled the 
father of sacred music societies in our land.” 

The publications of the society are all of standard excellence. 
Among them may be named the “ Handel and Haydn Society’s Collec- 
tion of Church Music;” a work that holds its place to this day in the 
high estimation of our best musicians: and we could wish that the 
learned editor of that work had given nothing to the world, subsequently, 
in any manner inferior to the music contained in that collection; but 
unfortunately much of the music of the present day is far below that 
standard. 

When such melodies as “ Weare all noddin,” “ God save the Queen,” 
the “Prima Donna Waltz,” and many others that we could name, are 
set to sacred words, and published in a collection of church music, 
with the name of some well-known author as editor, it becomes us to 
look about and see if there really has been any advance in that 
direction. 

Notwithstanding all this, however, no one can hesitate to say that 
there has been a very great improvement in the character of our church 
music during the last forty years; but it becomes us all to use proper 
discretion in the selection of music for our church choirs. 

The society owns, at this time, a valuable and extensive library of 
the most approved works of Handel, Haydn, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, 
Mozart, Rossini, Neukomm, and others, the most of which has been 
performed from time to time, as opportunities occurred, with foreign 
vocalists of celebrity ; or as circumstances would admit of, with our 
own resident vocalists, of which we now have a goodly number, com- 
petent to assume the various réles of the great oratorios. But with 
all this seeming completeness necessary to render an association like 
ours efficient, and with all the apparent success which has attended 
the efforts of the society fur so many years, it is an indisputable fact 
that the receipts from the public performances of the society are not, 
and never have been (with rare exceptions) sufficient to meet the current 
expenses of the season ; and it not unfrequently happens that members 
are called upon for assessments to make good the deficiency ; or oftener, 
to voluntarily contribute a sufficient sum to liquidate the charges, and 
to place the society again in a healthy condition to commence anew the 
duties of another season. 

This should not be. A society that has done so much for the cause 
of music in our country, and which, by its public performances of the 
highest order of oratorio music existing at this day, has contributed so 
much to the enjoyment of its patrons, should not be suffered to 
languish for proper support and encouragement in the good work 
which it has undertaken. Immediate means should be taken for the 
establishment of a‘ fund, either by subscription or otherwise, the 
interest of which should be sufficient to meet the ordinary expenses of 
a season; or, which perbaps would be of greater permanent utility, 
a nucleus of a fund should be at once formed for the purpose of building 
a hall for the better accommodation of the valuable property of the 
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society, and where rehearsals could be held free from the petty an- | 


noyances which must often occur when but a temporary occupancy o 
any hall or room is our lot. ; 

‘Could the society, by any means, be placed in possession of a hall of 
suflicient capacity for the seating of ten or twelve hundred persons,— 
either through ownership, or the entire control by means of a long lease, 
—much could be done towards the advancement of a taste for music 
which it is now quite impossible to accomplish. 

The short works of Mendelssohn, Berlioz, and others, could then be 
rehearsed, and acceptably performed without the expense of an 
orchestra, and at an admission fee within the reach of all, The 
members could come together oftener, the hall could at all times be 
accessible, and frequent rehearsals could be had of such morceaux as 
would naturally come within our reach; but for the performance of a 
full oratorio, an orchestra and a large hall could be had, as now. 

Another important object would be gained by this arrangement, in 
ihe more firmly cementing together of the members of the society by 
more frequent intercourse with each other; which fact alone would 
seem to be a sufficient reason for an effort of this kind. 

A large and valuable collection of music, much of which is rare and 
of great value, will soon be added to the shelves of our public library ; 
and, through the enterprise of our Boston publishers, we may be placed 
in possession of much that will be valuable to us, as well as to the 
public. Must we for ever remain shut out from all these things because 
of the expense attending rehearsals? Could our expenses be reduced, 
or had we a fund from which to draw, alarger and more interesting 
field would naturally open before us. But our financial condition now 
is not such as to warrant the government in assuming the responsibility 
of even repeating the performance of any composition for the purpose 
of creating a proper taste for it, unless liberally supported and en- 
couraged in the work. 

I must beg your indulgence for having occupied so much of your 
time in the discussion of this matter of a fund for building purposes, 
which was first brought to the notice of members through the 
treasurer’s report of last year. But I deem it of sufficient importance 
to have a place in this rather hastily written communication, which, if 
it should be of any service in furthering the desirable result, I shall feel 
amply repaid for thus crudely recalling it to your attention. Let it 
well be considered ; are there not those in the community who are able 
and willing to do something towards placing the Handel and Haydn 
Society on a more sure footing than that which it now occupies? I 
think there are many such; and, could a proper appeal be made to 
them, I fully believe that a fund sufficient for all purposes could be at 
once obtained. 

In union there is strength. Let us, then, in one united whole, keep 
our eyes steadfastly fixed on the great objects of the society; and, that 
we may the more efficiently carry forward the work, let us strive to 
place our much loved association beyond the pressure of financial em- 
barrassment, by the accumulation, if possible, of a fund that shall be 
adequate to the annual expenses of the society, or for the purpose of 
providing ourselves with a home, Let then our watchword be, “In 
union there is strength,” and pass on to a higher position, both 
financially and artistically. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Lorina R. Barnes, Secretary. 


OUR CONCERT SOCIETIES. 
(From “ Dwight’s Boston Journal of Music.”) 


WE are indebted to the Secretary of the Handel and Haydn Society 
for a copy of his annual report, which we have thought it would be 
interesting to our readers, at all events to those who watch with 
interest the progress of all organised experiments in musical culture, to 
peruse in full. Lhe old Handel and Haydn Society now stands alone 
in its glory, the only one remaining of the many large musical societies 
which, within the past twenty years, have figured publicly in the 
musical life of Boston. Of orchestral societies we have had: first, the 
“Academy of Music,” and then the “Musical Fund Society,” each 
ministering to the important waut of symphony, or, as they are com- 
monly called elsewhere, “Philharmonic,” concerts; also the ‘ Phil- 
harmonic Society,” improperly so called, which used an orchestra 
chiefly for miscellaneous, show concerts; and for several years, too, the 
“Germania” Society, that small but capital orchestra, which, however, 
was a wandering company, encamped at intervals in the midst of us, 
and which unfortunately disbanded at the very moment when it might, 
by holding together, and becoming naturalised and settled here in 
Boston, have formed the nucleus of just that permanent orchestral 








organisation, which is to this day, in spite of our increased love and 
understanding of that sort of music, our chief musical desideratum, 
only chance-supplied, and but a short allowance furnished us at that. 
All those societies have vanished ; we are as utterly without permanent 
and organised provision for great orchestral music, as we were before 
Beethoven had begun to make the first impression in a community 
where now his symphonies are all well-known and loved beyond all 
other music. Each successive winter must the whole work of organis- 
ing an orchestra and concerts be begun anew, from the very beginning, 
the force of past years’ efforts having been entirely spent in what they 
brought forth for the moment. For three years we have been indebted 
to the private enterprise of one energetic and able musician, who has 
given us good concerts, but who has necessarily been so cautiously 
dependent upon the public favor, clearly guaranteed, that the supply 
has been short, the number of concerts not exceeding five or six in a 
season, when, with a well-organised and permanent society, there is 
no reason Why we might not have our feasts of symphony once a week 
for twenty weeks in succession, as easily as the lovers of these good 
things in Leipzig. We shall return to this subject. 

Of large choral, or oratorio societies, we had at once, within a very 
few years, three. Two of them have ceased from public existence ;— 
whether they still exist for mutual good and pleasure, privately, or not. 
The Handel and Haydn Society, the oldest of them—oldest of all euch 
societies in this new world-survives. But there has come a sort of 
shadow over it within these last two years; a tone of discouragement 
prevails in its discussions and doings; there is a falling off in the 
ardor and confidence with which it once persisted in preparing and 
giving to the public, week after week, even better things than that 
ungrateful public knew how to appreciate and pay for. 

The seat of the difficulty, which has been the same in all such 
societies, resulting in the stoppage of the two referred to, appears 
distinctly in the report of Mr. Secretary Barnes, There are just two 
grievances, one external and one internal ; two complaints, one against 
the ungrateful public, and one against our own unfaithful members. 
The fault lies partly with the public, that they will not support us in 
doing our best, and partly in ourselves, that we will not all do our 
best in spite of publics. The two obstacles, which the report pathe- 
tically emphasises, are : first, that the society has lost money by nearly 
every one of its concerts; secondly, that the preparation of grand 
works, like Israel in Egypt, for public performance, is seriously 
hindered by the indifferent and selfish spirit shown by many members 
in absenting themselves from the rehearsals, while they are too ready 
to throng the chorus seats and share the glory of the public exhibition, 
when it comes to that. 

To these evils it is not easy to suggest a remedy, unless we seek it in 
the organisation of a society upon a radically different principle and 
plan. Leaving the special economies and managerial generalship of a 
concert season out of the question, we ask: Why ia it that the public 
do not remunerate great oratorio performances? Is it because there 
is less love and appreciation of such music than there once was? No 
one will say that. Is it because these things cannot be made interesting 
enough to fill the largest music hall with listeners for many evenings 
in a winter? No; because, whenever the highest and grandest works 
of art and genius have had frequent enough opportunities to get 
familiar to the public ear and mind, like the fifth symphony, or the 
Messiah, they have proved the surest attractions that could be held out. 
Israel in Egypt would have become such a favorite, as it has become 
in England, could it have been several times repeated. The difficulty 
is, then, that our societies, accustomed to dependence upon public 
support, feel unable to press a grand experiment beyond first failures 
up to the point of sure success; they sound retreat after the very first 
discomfiture, wasting the ammunition, and what is worse, the faith, the 
courage which has manned them so far, only to be worse than useless 
unless it can go farther. 7 

And here, be it observed, the cheap alternative, which oftentimes too 
readily suggests itself, seems actually cut off. Nothing comes, it seems, 
of lowering the standard, of catering to lower tastes, of forsaking 
Handel, and returning to once popular “Davids.” These old flesh- 
pots of Egypt are not remembered, it seems, with a peculiar relish. 
Since mighty Handel, Moses-like, has “led them forth,” were it not 
best to persevere and follow him? Ina word it appears settled, that 
this provoking and unmanageable public wants to have the genuine, 
the best, or none, at all, The problem limits itself to making the best 
succeed ; it is too late for what is second or third rate and poor. 

Without wishing to dictate to the Handel and Haydn Society, and 
without knowing how far any essential changes may be practical or 
possible in its internal economy, or reconcilable with its historical 
traditions and associations, we are tempted to throw out the sug- 
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gestion, generally: Why can we not have a large choral society, 
organised on such a principle that it shall not depend upon pecuniary 
remuneration from the public? Why not a society, composed entirely 
of members, who have such zeal and love for noble music, and who so 
prize such opportunities of studying and rehearsing it together, that 
they are too happy to pay a small sum annually for so great a pleasure 
and a privilege? It is on this plan that some of the best societies in 
Germany are organised. This ensures devotion and enthusiasm in the 
members, This makes them independent of all outward temptations 
to waste their precious hours and energies upon works of questionable 
taste and of inferior merit. And thus would they be able, never 
courting, but at fit times obliging a music-thirsty public, to give 
concerts in their own way, up to the standard of their own ideal, 
counting a small tax distributed among several hundred members as a 
cheerful contribution to a high end? In this way, the result must 
necessarily be, that ina short time the great public would come round 
to them, and make a series of performances remunerative in spite of 
them. 

A hint now is sufficient. Let us see if some time we cannot work it 
out more in detail, and in distinct outlines, like a builder’s working 
plan. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 





MO ORGAN-TUNERS.—Wanted, an Assistant, for a 

Colonial Musical Establishment, to the qualification for which situation is 
to be added that of tuning church-organs. Apply by letter to A.B., care of 
Robert Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street, W. 


DENN, Introducer of the SOUTH AFRICAN 
PORT, SHERRY, &c., 20s. per dozen, Bottles included, 
A Pint Sample of each for 24 stamps. 
Wine in Cask forwarded free to any railway station in England, 
(Extract from The Lancet, July 10th, 1858.) 

“Tue Wines oF Sourn Arrica.—We have visited Mr. Denman’s stores, 
selected in all eleven samples of wine, and have subjected them to careful analy- 
zation. Our examination has extended to an estimation of their bouquet and 
flavour, their acidity and sweetness, the amount of wine stone, the strength in 
alcohol, and particularly to their purity. We have to state that these wines, 
though brandied to a much less extent than Sherries, are yet, on the average, 
nearly as strong; that they are pure, wholesome, and perfectly free from adul- 
teration ; indeed, considering the low price at which they are sold, their quality 
is remarkable.” 

EXCELSIOR BRANDY, Pale or Brown, 15s. per gallon, or 30s. per dozen, 

Terms, CasH. Country orders must contain a remittance. Cross cheques 
‘Bank of London.” Price-lists, with Dr. Hassall’s analysis, forwarded on appli- 
cation. 

JAMES L. DENMAN, 65, Fenchurch-street, corner of Railway-place, London, 








WINE NO LONGER AN EXPENSIVE LUXURY, 
WELLER AND HUGHES’ SOUTH AFRICAN WINES, 
Classified as 
PORT, SHERRY, MADEIRA - 20s. & 248. per dozen. 
AMONTILLADO sevecececees 243, & 283, 
TENT and CLARET » 28s, Me 
COLONIAL BRANDY, Pale or Brown .. 15s. & 18s. 6d. per gallon. 

Delivered free within five miles of the Bank, and to any Calon railway 
terminus, or any station in England, for 1s., per doz., extra. Terms cash. 

**T find your wine pure and unadulterated, and have no doubt of its being far 
more wholesome than the artificial mixtures too often sold for genuine sherry.”— 
Henry Letheby, M.B., London Hospital. 

‘‘ The flavour and quality of Messrs, Weller and Hughes’ wines leave nothing to 
be desired, indeed they appear much finer than the ordinary foreign wines.”—~ 
Vide Morning Post, August 19th, 1851, 

WELLER & HUGHES, 


27, Crutched Friars, 
Mark-lane, London, E.C 


GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
AND PRONOUNCED By HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS, to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlcrs, Grocers,, &c, &c, 


” 








‘ 
“MHE POWER OF LOVE,” Song, from SATANELLA, 
me 20th edition, 28,—* Anything more affecting and beautiful we have never 
heard, —Morning Chronicle. ° “Tuneful, mysterious, charming.”—Athenwum. 
The most charming melody Mr. Balfe has ever written,”—Daily Telegraph. 
Poosey and Sons’ Musical Library, Holles-street. 


AMOTTES “PRISCILLA VALSE.” The most 


popular composition of this well known chef d’orchestre. Price 38. ; 
Orchestra, 33, 6d.; Septett, 2s, 6d, Boosey and Sons, Holles-street. 





VERDI'S NEW OPERA, 





LES VEPRES  SICILIENNES, 


Produced with great success at the Royal Italian Opera, 


Drury Lane, on Wednesday last. 


NOW READY. 


THE FAVOURITE AIRS, arranged for the Pianoforte 


in Three Books. 4s. each. 


THE SAME AS DUETS, in Three Books, 6s. each. 





ALSO 
ARRANGEMENTS OF 


LHS VEPRES SICILIMNNES 
BY 
ASCHER, 
CROISEZ, 
BRINLEY RICHARDS, 


KUHE, 
LE CARPENTIER, 


OURY, 


NORDMANN AND LAURENT. 





THE SONGS 
ARE PUBLISHED WITH 


ENCLISH AND ITALIAN WORDS. 





THE COMPLETE ‘OPERA, 


For Voice, 20s, For Pianoforte, 7s. 6d. 


THE BALLET MOSIC, 
Complete, 53. 








BOOSEY & SONS, 24 and 28,Holles-street, London, 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE MUSIC FROM MEYERBEER’S NEW ROMANTIC OPERA oa 
DINORA HH: ‘ 
9 ef 

OR, & 


LE PARDON DE PLOERMEL. 


AS PERFORMED AT THE 
ROYAL ITALIAN OPHRA, COVENT GARDEN, 
TUESDAY, JULY 26th. 


nm nanny ~w 










“The success of ‘ Dinorah’ was equal to that of any work from the same pen hitherto presented on the English 
stage.” —The Times. . 

“The Opera was triumphantly successful.” —Morning Post. 

“Nothing could exceed the enthusiasm of the audience, The house was overflowing with excitement, and 


presented a spectacle rarely witnessed.”—Daily News. 














THE VOCAL MUSIC NOW READY. 









s. d, 
8. d. | “ ; ” . ‘ : . 
1, “Si carina caprettina,” Berceuse, sung by Mad. ieniagy ~ iliac tiles sidliaetin 
‘ Tagliafico cat ose ese eee a 
Miolan Carvalho Hi es wee ae ae © a ; am a oe: 
See 8. “Sei vendicata assai,” sung by Sig. Graziani ... 2 0 
2. “Ombra leggiera” Aria, sung by Mad. Carvalho 3 0 i: pilates dined E 
3. “T/ Incantator della Montagna,” Romanza, sung : aA °P ee ne 3 0 : 
by Mad, Carvalho... wie sins wai Fag oa he a 7 ; 
. : 10. Se l ora su onera, duetto buffo ... 3.0 
4, “Trist Orrendo” Aria, sung by Mad. Carvalho 1 6 a , 
; : sa 11. Sui prato, duetto (Villanella) ... 2 6 
5. “ Fanciulle che il core,” sung by Mad. Didiée ... 2 6/ ., ae : . . 
i fe I 12, Il Tintimar ch’ odo echeggiar Terzettino wn & @ 
; B oe -_ oe oe 2 0 13. Sante Maria, Cheeur 2 0 
sian _ - ~ salad 14, Gran Dio, Quartetto 2 0 












*.* The Complete Opera is in the Press, 













PIANOFORTE ARRANGEMENTS. 


aid 


THE FAVOURITE AIRS FROM ‘DINORAH,’ arranged for Pianoforte by Nordmann, In three books, 5s, each. 
The same airs as duets, three books, 6s, each, 
















8s. d. s. d, 
Overture to Dinorah ... aes see 5 0O| Kune.—Fantaisie, Dinorah}... 3 0 
AscHEer.—Dinorah, Illustration 4 0 | Ossorne.—Sante Maria, Cheur ... ae wats Os 8 
Buromutter—Fantaisie, Valse, Dinorah 3 0 | Srrauss.—Valse, Dinorah aint ons i 
Tatexy.—Dinorah, Polka Mazurka 2 6 | Lavrent.—Dinorah Quadrille. Tllustrated by Bran- 
Oury, Mapame.—Air de FOmbre, de Dinorah 4 0 dard in colours ... — aes iii i: & & 
Ricnarps, Brrntey.—Shadow Air ... ss . 8 © | Lavrent.—Dinorah Valse. Tllustrated by Brandard 4 0 fs 





Various arrangements of ‘Dinorah’ are in the Press for the Harmonium (by Engel) and other instruments. 
Also for military, string, and brass bands, 









BOOSEY & SONS’ Musical Library, 24 and 28, Holles-street. 
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MESSRS. 


PUBLICATIONS. 





PIANOFORTE. 


ANDREWS. “Thou art so near and yet so f: ms" Réveric on Reichardt’s 
opular Lied . ° oe 
AGUILAR (EMANUEL) «Sunset glow” ae 
BADARZEWSKA. ‘‘ Marie, ou la pritre d’une Vierge”. 
“‘BACHIANA,” select pieces (Preludes and Fugues) from the Pianoforte 
works of John Sebastian Bach (not included in the forty-eight Preludes 
and Fugues), as played in public by Miss Arabella Goddard. 
No. 1. ‘* Fuga Scherzando,” in A minor .. o° eo 
2. Prelude and Fugue on the name Bach, i in B flat ee oe 
3. ‘Fantasia con fughetta,” in D major ° 
4, ‘Fantasia con fuga,” in B flat 
5. “Preludio con fuga,” in A minor.. 


oe oe oe 


6. Two FuguesinC major .. 
““BLUETTE’S CLASSIQUES,” Selected from the ‘Works of the great *Piano- 
forte composers. Dedicated to Miss Arabella Goddard. 
No.1. DUSSEK. ‘‘Il pastore Alpigiano,” Air Variée.. . 
i STEIBELT. “*Papageno” (Zauberflite).. 


“ Monostatos’ (ditto) 
SSEK. “La chasse 


D ee 
BRISSAC (rt ULES). * “Bella Figlia” (the quartet from Rigoletto) oe 
- mando le sere” and *‘Ah! fu giusto” (Luisa Miller)” 
BURGMULLER (F. ) ** Blanche,” Polka Mazurka ae 
CZERKASKI (Josep). La Bella Contessa Waltzes. 
Sans Souci Galop 
Excter Polka 
COBHAM (Maurice). “The glory of Scotland” (favourite national melodies) 


oe oe 


” oe oo on . oe 


bobo po port 


Cobo co CoP coro co coro co 


ooocooocacoao 





DAWES iasomme), The Southdown Polka oe 
EGGHARD (Jutks). Chanson Erotique (Chanson d'amour r): 
FUMAGALLI (A.) ‘CLARICE” (played by Miss Avan Goddard) 
GOMION (E. A.) “Elise,” Romance * 
HARGITT (C. J.) Three Lieder ohne worte 
raae oe oe. F.) Deacons Blacksmith,” as played by “Miss Arabetia 
Goddar¢ : xe 
HOLMES (GEORGIANA). «Les Etoiles et leur langage,” ‘Nocturne an - 
HOLMES (W. H.) ‘Highland Echo” 
Selection, for the drawing-room, of Pianoforte’ works 
by cclebrated composers. 
No. 1. Inspiration. . ) oe 
2. Gaiety. (Handel) at 
LINDLEY (R.) Caprice Bohtme, introducing a popular Bohemian melody 
MONIOT ( a ‘*A Summer's Day,” Romance .. oe 
“A Summer's Eve” a 
M’KORKELL (C.) Souvenir de Gluck (Armide).. a 
“La Joyeuse,” Souvenir des Champs El ysbes 
MEYERBEER (G.) Royal Yedding March 
OSBORNE A.) “Puuline,” Nocturne . “s 
RICHARDS (Buti EY). ‘ Ethel,” Romance ee ee 
ROGERS (Mrs. C. J.) “Donna Maria,” Réverie oe 
- The Arnold Waltz én 
‘Stray thoughts,” six morceaux élégants Ad 
YARNOLD ‘(Lovisa). Fantasia on “Oh, I would wend with thee” ., 


oe ee oe ee 





PIANOFORTE DUET. 


“ Don Pasquale,” introducing the celebrated Serenade ‘‘ Com’? gentil” .. 


LINTER (Ricarpo), 


. d. 
0 





TWO FLUTES AND PIANOFORTE. 


“‘ Venice,” duo on the “ Carvival of Venice,” dedicated to Walter Stewart Broadwood, Esq. . 56 0 


MINASI (Antonio). 


8. d. 





a MUSTO. 


PECH (Dr. James). Introduction and Fugue .. ee ee 


a. d. 





VOCAL. 


ADELAIDA. “The Cuckoo” (‘‘ Hail, beauteous stranger of the grove”) . 
** Sunshine” (*‘T love the sunshine ev erywhere” oo 
BAKER (Heyry). ‘‘The Stepping-stones” os oe 
BENEDICT, ‘‘Now the shades grow deeper” ., 
BALFE (M. W.) ‘‘I’m not in love, remember” .. 
“Oh, take me to ‘thy heart again?” .. oe 
BRAHAM (CHARLES). “ Persevere, or the Career of H: ivelock” oe 
BRUCE (Ernest). ‘‘ When I was young,” sung by Madlle. J veieien de seein 
‘* When first you shone before me ee oe 
COBHAM (Maurice), ‘‘ Aw: ake little Pilgrim” . oe ee ee oe 
Look on the brightest side” |. 
CRUWELL (Gorriies), «“Mourafal y, sing mournfully” (with Violin or Flute) 
a “ Where is the sea,” (with Violoncello or Tenor) . 
a “One night as I did wander,” (with Flute and 
Violoncello) 
Extra Violin and Horn, in lieu of Violoncello, each 
DESSAUER (J.) “Quick arise, maiden mine,” sung by Madlle. Jetty de Treffz 
DIEHL (Louis). ‘Yet ere I seek a distant shore” 
ENDERSSOHN (M.) ao little Jenny” 
” ve ar, 
FOSTER (Atice). ‘‘ Merril % merr rily shines the morn, fe sung by Mad. 
Rudersdorff .. . 
GREVILLE (The Hon. Mrs ) “ Oh, [would wend with thee, Jove” oe 
*» Ditto as a duet for barytone and soprano .,. 
a ‘Quand on me donnerait,” _— for soprano 
nis and eed oe 
itto as a Solo, with Guitar accom animent 
HALEVY (F.) “Lord hear us we implore thee,” Prayer from La Sui uive .. 
‘*He will be here” (Il va = 
HARGITT (Cc. G} “To-morrow” (“Oh bright and Joyous were the days 
JOHNS (Mrs. C. A.) Th aay ad 3 E 
RS. “The merry lark was u and sing ng” (e lament 7 
MACFARREN (G, A.) ‘Paquita,” sung by pnd singing” (a tame , 
= “The thoughts of youth” (Poetry by Longfellow). 
ss Three eas Songs for male voices, 
“The fairy’s even son, oo oe oe 
3 od world’s ne inl se oe oe 
“The arrow and the song” 
*,* The above have been sung with great effect by the Polyhymnian choir, 


oe ee 


oe oe ee ee e 


cocotbo wnwnwnno, conor toto Cobo ror rrr 


boro roto toro ro 


gocorn 


ooo oace coco ooo ocooooaco oaaacaccaccoc™ 





” Te house to love is holy,” Serenade for two sopranos, 
2 altos, 2 tenors, and 2 sg te without accompaniment 
in vocal score .. ee 
Separate vocal parts, cach .. 
The Lord's Prayer (English and ‘Latin words) for soprano, 
a tenor, and bass, organ ad. lib, in score 
arate vocal parts, each 
i sig here on the mountain,” Shepherd's song, with 
clarionet obbligato os 
Violoncello or violin to the’ above, “each.. ee 
* Near to thee,” with violoncello obbligato 
MONK (E. G.) ‘‘Go sit by the summer sea” - 
«The battle of the Baltic,” four-part song 
MORI (FRANK). ** Wert thou mine,” sung by Mr, Sims Reeves 
MOZART. ‘‘The very angels weep, dear’’.. 
PECH (Dr. James). ** Weeds and Fowers” 
PHILLIPS (Lovett). ‘‘The Christmas Rose” 
REICHARDT (A.) “ Thou art so near and yet so far 3. 
“ Are 


they meant but to deceiveme” .. 
RICHARDS (BrIvey). 


MEYERBEER. 


oe on oo - 


oe. 


oo oe - 


“The Harp of Wales,” sung by Mr. Sims 
Reeves 
“The blind man and “summer,” ‘sung by Miss 
Palmer oe 
“The Suliote war song, ‘» sung by Mr. Santley . ve 
ROGERS (Mus. C. J.) ‘Flora, or the return of staal ee ee 
STIRLING (Etizazern). ‘* Leonora” ie ee 
ST. LEGER (S. G.) ‘The old willow tree”. “é oe 
VIVIER (EvceEne). ‘* The Goat herd” (Lachovrlet) ee 
“The Exile” (L’Exilé) 
“The Fisherman’s Song” (Chanson ‘du Pécheur) ‘ 
‘‘When o’er the meadows green” (with Horn accom- 
paniment), sung by Madame er oe 
Violoncello part to ditto 
WHITE Sg eo “My ain Donald” .. a 
YARNOLD (Louisa). § “<The Troubadour’s Lament 
The maiden’s lament” .. 
e's ‘Ta giovinezza del Poeta”.. 


”» 
” 


” 
ee oe 
oe e 


oe . oe 


oe oe oo 


oe oo 





LONDON: 


DUNCAN DAVISON AND CO., 


DEPOT GENERAL DE LA MAISON BRANDUS, DE PARIS, 
244, REGENT-STREET, CORNER OF LITTLE ARGYLL-STREET. 
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